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GASOLINE + 
ETHYL= 
high compression 
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pen are hearing much about Mae compression” . 
‘high compression engines”... “high compression 
fuel”. ..“high compression performance.” 


What,” a great many car owners are asking, “does 
‘high compression’ mean to me?” Here is a simple 
explanation: 


































Each cylinder of your engine may be likened to a 
muzzle-loading gun. The cylinder is the gun; the piston 
is the bullet; and the mixture of gasoline and air is the 
powder charge. 


The tighter you pack the powder charge in the gun 
before firing, the greater the force to the bullet. Simi- 
larly, the tighter you squeeze—or compress—gas vapor 
and air in the combustion chamber before ignition, the 
greater the force of the piston’s stroke. In other words, 
the higher the compression, the greater the power. 





Higher compression in a gasoline engine is obtained 
by decreasing the size of the combustion chamber— 
either by mechanical design or by carbon formation. 


» » » » 


Up to the advent of Ethyl Gasoline, the compression 
of automobile engines was limited by the compression 
limits of gasoline. For gasoline is not a perfect fuel. It 
explodes too soon (“knocks”) and loses power when 
squeezed beyond a certain point. 

That is why General Motors Research Laboratories 
developed ETHYL fluid, a compound which controls the 
combustion rate of gasoline so that as engine compres- 
sion is raised the “knock” is eliminated. And that is why 
oil companies are mixing ETHYL fluid with gasoline to 
form Ethyl Gasoline—the standard high compression fuel. 


“a er ee 
Within the last year, car manufacturers have been able 
to produce new models of higher compression and greater 
power. But the most immediate benefits of Ethyl Gaso- 
line are found among the millions of owners of cars of ordi- 
nary compression, because with its use in such cars carbon 
becomes an asset. 


Ride with ETHYL. See what a great difference it 
makes on hills and in traffic. No “knocking.” Less shift- 
ing. Faster pickup. Stop at an ETHYL pump today— 
it bears the emblem shown below. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 
56 Church Street, Toronto, Ont., 


25 Broadway, New York City 












ETHYL GASOLINE | 


Can. 
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HAT I'd like to say to the editor 
of this paper ain’ hardly fit to put 








in print. Likewise it’s a good thing 
Marthy don’t know what I’m thinkin’ 
about him or I 
know she’d throw up 
her hands and run 


clear off. If he ain't 


got me in a jam the 


like of which I 
never seen then I 
reckon I’m just 





dead and don’t know 
it and didn’t light in 
the place I always 
figgered I’d_ ruther 
go. Yes sir, it looks 
like it’s that bad, 





BILL CASPER 


ever bit of it. 


When I wrote that piece about the lit- 
tle fuss me and Marthy had about me 
gettin’ in-the grass and made that crack 
about women not knowin’ nothin’ about 
business I didn’t mean for it,to go no 
further. What in the world the editor 
wanted to start a argument about it for 
[ don’t know. Now it looks like about 
five hundred thousand people that takes 
this paper and all their kinfolks is 
jumpin’ on me about what I said. The 
he-men that reads the paper knows I’m 
right and comes right out and says so. 
The others knows I’m right but ain’t 
got the what it takes to come out and say 
it. They are afraid word might get 
back to the old woman. And land sakes! 
What the women can’t say about me 
must be just because they ain’t got the 
language. 


Now why do you reckon the editor 
done that? He’s done sent me a stack of 
letters a mile high, more or less, and 
said more was a comin’ ever day. How 
in tarnation will I ever get all them let- 
ters read and me nowheres near through 
lavin-by, everthing bein’ so late this 
year. You read ’em all over careful like, 
says he, and pick the one you thinks is 
best and send ’em back and I'l! pick the 
[ think is best. 


Now if that wasn’t a fool trick the 
editor done when he asked folks to write 
ibout that! There must of been some- 
thin’ back of it. I can’t imagine what 
unless he figgered all the women 
vould jump all over me for sayin’ what 
I did and if he did I reckon he wasn’t 
far wrong. I can just him settin’ 
up there laffin’ at what he’s got me into. 
i But [ll get even with him yet. I'll just 
showin’ more letters from folks 
ayia’ what they think of my pieces. I 
bet I ¢ enough now to make him sick 

I was to send all of them to him at 
net. Just let him take a look at this 
letter one of the hands in his office sent 
me. Here it is:— 

Oldfort, 


Progressive F 
Progressive Farmer. 


one 


it is 


see 


vo to 


Tenn., July 2, 1! 
Editor 
Dear Sir: 
ame 
wasent in it. My husband said if you was 
going to cut him out you could stop the pa- 
per, he wouldn’t give Bill Casper’s letter for 
-verthing else in it. We can see all the 
babies right here close to home we want to 
as there is a family right close to us that 
has ten children all under 12 years old. So 
please give Bill Casper room next time. 


A Subscriber’s Wife 


let him laff about that for a 
Maybe that ain’t so funny to him. 
Now everbody listen. I’m goin’ to do 
e best I can about readin’ these letters. 
My eyes don’t seem to be as good as they 
use to be, and I ain’t much good for 
that kind of stuff after night comes and 
the feedin’ is done and supper’s et. It’s 
so hard then to stay awake settin’ still. 
And with Marthy spendin’ so much time 
in the field she don’t have time to keep 
the lamp chimbleys clean like they ought 
to be for good readin’. But I'll get ever- 
of your letters read some of these 
days if too many more don’t come in and 


We were all upset when the pa- 
per c 


Now 


while. 


one 


and the editor will have to fork over his 








money. Yours truly, BILL CASPER. 


last week and Bill Casper’s letter, 





then I’ll know who wrote the best letter | 


MEN and WOMEN 


in business retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to your neighbors. Easy 
to sell monthly $250 to $500 worth of 
flavors, spices, soaps, toilet prepara- 
tions, veterinary and poultry products, 
etc. Over 150 different daily necessi- 
ties. No selling experience required— 
we show you how. Low prices. Big 
values, SEND COUPON TODAY! 
Se eg eeeeagcgagu a a 
Dept. 10 PGF, 
4 W.T. RAWLEIGH co. Memphis, Tenn. g 
z Please tell me how I can make more money " 
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| Address.. Py 
City. Stato 





ROSS Iwo-In-One 


Silo Filler-Feed Cutter 





Sold with the 
positive guar- 
antee to cut 
finer — blow 
higher and 
run 


easier 
with less 
horse-power. 
No silo too high —no corn too large—never 
chokes. Sizes to suit your power. 

It cuts feed in 4% inch lengths and thus 
serves those who need feed as a cutter mill 
prepares it. Check below product and 
we will send catalog. 

ROSS CUTTER AND SILO CO., Springfield, O. 

Lag may 1850 680 Warder St. 
Silo Fillers 9 Silo D Cribs 








GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT_ 
FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 


SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofing direct from 
the Factory and keep in your own Becket = 













._ Freight paid. ‘Easy o nail 

on. Write TODAY for Free Samples and freight 

paid prices. FREE SAMPLES. 

ey FENCE & ROOFING COMPANY 
DEP’ RALEIGH, N. C. 








NEW CATALOG OF 
ARMY GOODS BARGAINS 
Shirts, Pants, Boots, 
Blankets, Tents, 
»Ete, 
Government’s sacrifice sa veg 
you money. Write for copy, 














Get an EL FLO CANNER for home 

community and factory use. All sizes 
Endorsed by authorities on canning 
png ner Heating Capping Steel 
Coke Heaters, Dehydrators, Sanitary 
Sealers, Cans, Labels, and Supplies 

Convenient warehouses. Free catalog 

HOME CANNER MFG. CO., 
ickory, N. C. 








Water Everywhere 


World’s greatest ram operated by water 









from spring, pond, or stream. Pumps water 


anywhere, to overhead or pressure tank. 
No upkeep expense, no attention. Guaran 
teed your money's worth or your money 
back. Made by manufacturers of original 


Rife Ram, established 1834. 
Write for catalog. 

Dealers Wanted 
H. T. OLSEN, Sole Spities Agent 
19 Park Rew, New York, N. Y. 





Easy to Start—Easy to Use. 2 to 30 H-P 
3st Prices. Easiest Terms. Catalog Free. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
235C Oakland Avenue, KANSAS CITY, mg. 


235C Liberty Street, PITTSBURGH, 
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—A letter to 


$10,000 FOR POSTAGE-* "sr" 


500,000 subscribers would cast $10,000 for post- 
age alone. Cost of printing, addressing and 
mailing would be in addition. It is economy 
for you or the manufacturer to advertise 
instead of sending out circulars. ADVER- 
TISE AND BUY ADVERTISED PRODUCTS. 


PO A POO 
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Farm Work for This Week 





and Next 


Plant Field and Garden Crops; Paint Buildings; Prepare for 1929 Corn and Cotton 


I. The Farm Alarm Clock: Nine Reminders 
It Will Pay Us to Heed 


HAT am I going to do when the pastures go 

dry? is an important question to ask now. 

Let’s answer it by sowing Sudan grass (12 to 
20 pounds per acre) with Groit or New Era cowpeas 
(40 to 60 pounds per acre), and then start grazing 30 
days after sowing. 

2. The fall Irish potato crop 
must be planted right away or not 
at all. But do not cut the seed 
pieces too small. One- to three- 
ounce whole potatoes make mighty 
good seed. Harrow or cultivate 
after each rain whether they are 
up, partly up, or none up. 

3. Let’s not forget that when 
we put a good coat of paint on the surface of a house, 
barn, or fence, we seal the structure up—can it, so to 
speak. Farmers’ Bulletin 1452 tells how to “can” farm 
buildings by this method. 

4. Lay by when weeds will make no further growth. 
Frequent shallow cultivation drives the root crops deep 
into the soil and keeps the weeds killed on the surface. 

5. An average of four years’ results in a rotation 
study at the South Carolina Experiment Station shows 
that lime considerably increased the yield of cotton in- 
directly, the gain in cotton yield being attributed to the 
increase in legume growth turned under where lime had 
been used under legume crops. Let us keep this in 
mind in dealing now with the land that is to grow cot- 
ton next year. 





6. Strawberries, dewhberries, raspberries, blackber- 
ries—this is the order in which these four fruit families 
greet us from late April or early May until August. 
Then peaches and apples ripen and figs and grapes. 
What a lot of pleasure is missed and health lost by 
those who do not have a succession of these fruits 
every day from late frost on to Christmas! Let’s make 
plans and select the land now for these aids to health 
and promoters of the joys of living. 

7. A mighty good medicine for the digestion, circu- 
lation, and nervous systems (including the head) is an 
agricultural excursion by motor caravan conducted by 
one’s own county agent, or better still, by a group of 
county agents. County Agent W. O. Strong of Acco- 
mac County, Va., and J. W. Hendricks of Catawba 
County, N. C., deserve special mention for their very 
successful agricultural excursions. 

8. Land can be improved rapidly and planted in cot- 
ton each year, if a good cover crop of 


II. What to Plant in Early August 


HERE are about two dozen field crops and almost 

as many garden crops that can be planted the first 

half of August. Here is a list of the field crops :— 
Alfalfa 
Alsike clover 
Augusta vetch 
Bluegrass 
Buckwheat (2) 
Bur - clover 
Canada field pea (1) 
Crimson clover (1) 

It is a little late to plant those marked (2) in the 

mountain sections, and a little early for those marked 
(1) in the Coastal Plains. Of vegetables the following 
may be planted the first half of August :— 


Rutabaga 
Rye (1) 
Sweet clover 
Sudan grass 
Timothy 
Vetch 

White clover 


Herd’s grass 
Irish potatoes (2) 
Meadow mixtures 
Orchard grass 
Pasture mixture 
Rape 

Red clover (1) 
Roasting ears 


Beans, bush Collard Onion sets 

eet Corn Peas 
Broccoli Cress Potato, Irish 
Cabbage Endive Radish 
Carrot Kale Spinach 
Cauliflower Lettuce Tomato (plants) 
Chard Mustard Turnip 


III. Seven Ways to Make Poor Land Rich 


NE of the biggest lessons we have learned from 
(>: records of Master Farmers is that cover 

crops are the most economical means for making 
poor land rich and rich land richer. Fertilizer, manure, 
and crop residues have helped; but the greatest factor 
is this :— 

The growing of other crops between cash crops 
for the purpose of making the land more pro- 
ductive. 

We doubt if there is any other means by which we 
can make more and better pay days on any Southern 
farm than by the systematic practice of sowing sum- 
mer crops after spring-maturing crops, and winter 
cover crops after fall-maturing crops. Doing this is 
giving that we may receive. 

The time is now at hand for making ready for fall- 
sowed crops and for our choosing the crops to sow. 
Of course, we must not overlook small grains. Too 
much small grain is sowed on land that is so poor that 
little or no profit comes from the grain. Yet we can 
in a very short while make alb our poor land twice as 
fertile as it now is, if we will but concentrate our 
efforts upon seven soil-saving and soil-building legumes. 
These are :— 

1. Alfalfa 

2. Sweet clover 

3. Bur clover 

Master Farmers and other farmers who have made 
marked progress in fertility building have laid the 


6. Vetch 
7. Austrian field pea 


4. Red clover (or 
alsike) 


5. Crimson clover~ 





rye and vetch is turned under. 
shown at the South Carolina Experi- 
ment Station in comparing the annual 
application of six tons of stable manure iF 
per acre with rye and vetch planted in 
the cotton middles each fall and turned 
under in the spring. Not every farmer 
has six tons of stable manure per acre 
for all his cotton land, but every one can 
sow the rye and vetch in the cotton 
middles. 

9. The yield of our 1929 crops may 
depend as much on what we do to the 
land this fall as on what we may do next 
spring. Water and humus are the two 
most important corn foods. Corn land, 
if well prepared this fall, will take up 
and store water through the winter. If 
in this well prepared seedbed we also 
sow crimson clover and cut that into the 
land next spring, we will increase both 
the water and humus supply in the soil. 
Let’s select our next year’s corn land 
now and try to beat our best record in 


: “ when ripe. 
next year’s yield per acre. 





This was e 
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WELL, AREN’T YOU GLAD YOU DON’T HA 

One of our friends sends us this photograph sent him by a friend now living in the 
Malay Peninsula (Southeastern Asia), who writes: “It shows how rice (paddy) is planted 
Rice is harvested with a 3-inch knife, one bunch of grain at a time, 
In the distance may be seen little mud walls or boundaries between plots. 
These are used to keep the water confined and also as paths.” 


there one at a time. 


foundation with lime and legumes and capped the 
structure with livestock. Overproduction of cotton or 
tobacco or both has no terror for the growers of these 
nitrogen-trapping and soil- and stock-feeding crops. If 
we are to get the benefit from these sevens soil-building 
crops, then the time is at hand to make ready for them 
by doing four things :— 

1. Order the seed. 

2. Order the lime. 

3. Order the fertilizer. 

4. Prepare the land. 


IV. Rye and Barley Best Non-legume Cover 
Crops 


HERE one does not wish to put in a legume as 

a cover crop, rye and barley are the leaders of 

the non-legumes. In the upper part of the 
South, barley is probably superior to rye, and in the 
middle and lower part, rye is the leader. Both of these 
shoot up early and will supply considerable grazing 
early “in the winter and when not pastured too late will 
still produce a heavy growth to turn under in the 
spring. Abruzzi rye is the best variety of rye to sow 
because it stands more or less erect and produces more 
growth than do the other varieties. It is advisable to 
seed rather heavily, using say four to six pecks per 
acre. This is especially important where one wishes to 
secure some grazing as well as a good cover crop to 
turn under. 


V. Getting Ready for Alfalfa and Clover 
seeded to alfalfa or clover this 


ROUND to be 
fall should be broken at once, if not already 


broken. This should have been done much ear- 
lier, but certainly should not be delayed any longer. 
Breaking in June or July and harrowing every few 
weeks from that time until planting time is the ideal 
way, but one certainly should not wait until just before 
time to sow the seed to do the plowing. Such a pro- 
cedure invites failure, or at least makes it impossible to 
secure maximum results. 

Ground that has not been limed in recent years should 
have an application of either limestone or burnt lime 
immediately after the ground is broken. A couple of 
tons of limestone, or one ton of burnt lime seems to 
give fairly satisfactory results, but where easily ob- 
tained and not very expensive, three tons of the lime- 
stone and a ton and a half of the burnt lime per 
acre is probably advisable. 

Do not apply the lime before the land is plowed, but 

immediately after and then harrow it in 
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VE TO FARM LIKE T 


so that the lime will be in the top three 
or four inches of the soil. 


VI. Advantages of Sowing Cotton 
Fields in the Fall 


HERE are so many advantages that 

come from sowing cotton fields in 

the fall that we hope the time will 
come when no farmer will neglect this 
important work. Some of these advan- 
tages are :— 

1. The production of food, feed, and 
fertility crops on land thai normally re- 
mains idle through the winter. 

2. The keeping of more livestock (one 
of the greatest needs of Southern farms) 
is encouraged. 

Washing of the soil is checked. 





wus? 4. Boll weevils and some other insects 
are killed. 
5. The humus lost by the culture of 


the cotton is restored. 
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The Progressive Farmer 








EDITORIAL 











(Partly because it is too hot to write serious edito- 
rials and partly because he has written by all odds 
the best thing in our shop at the present time, we are 
giving over this page to this genuine “Agricultural 
Classic” by one of the oldest members of our staff.) 


ee ONDER it comes! Look! They are turning the 
corner right now coming into the sawmill road!” 


The little farm boy of sixty years ago was 
uncontrollably happy. Only by this exclamatory route 
could his enthusiasm find its way to a safety valve. 
His shrill ejaculations, addressed to nobody in particu- 
lar and everybody in general, were heard by the en- 
tire farmstead, including the old gander, the other 
small children, and a big flock of guinea chickens be- 
tween the currant bush and the woodpile. Up flew 
the whole pot-racking flock to the fencetop back of the 
kitchen, there keeping up such a deafening chatter that 
nothing else could be heard. Quickly a stick of stove 
wood, hurled along the fencetop by the little boy’s 
father, dispersed the disturbers of the peace without 
harming them. 

“Run open the gate, Buddie,” was the father’s bid- 
ding when there was a moment’s abatement in the 
clatter. But the suggestion was not needed, for al- 
ready two or three pairs of heels were scooting across 
the yard to the gate at the far corner of the grounds. 

And never gate opened in wider welcome! 

Il 

ULES furnish the horsepower. They are less 

impetuous than horses for a job like this— 

steady, even-tempered, tolerant of hardness and 
monotony. The head teamster is a gingercake-colored 
Negro, more than medium tall, lithe and sinewy. They 
put him forward, you know, when there is real 
“wras’lin’” to be done. But it is not the crack wrestler 
but the crack teamster that’s in evidence today—equal- 
ly at home in the wagon-seat driving a team of two, 
in the saddle driving six, or on the revolving plat- 
form driving eight. And what pride he takes in his 
work! Every rein and band and buckle and trace is 
looked over and adjusted as he makes the rounds of 
his four teams. “All hitched, boss man; jes waitin’ 
for you to gimme de word!” With long whip in hand 
the driver mounts the platform in the center, and from 
that vantage point again scans his four teams stand- 
ing at the four levers. There are Tom and Henry, 
the big sunburnt blacks—strong, even, regular as clocks 
all day long. There are Kit and Rhody—two heavy 
browns, always ready, steady, and willing. There are 
Beck and Jane—Jane a rugged but active bay, and 
Beck a big angular sorrel that can trot like a track 
horse. And last, but not least (in fame, at any rate) 
come old Mike and Jerry, battle scarred army mules, 
wearing the branded initials that stamp them as vet- 
erans of the Confederacy. 


Jake, another colored man, short, stocky, a giant of 
strength and endurance, is stationed with his pitchfork 
to keep the flying straw moving away from the thresh- 
er. It takes fast arm work; but with such a job 
Jake is perfectly at home, for he has cradled the 
grain crop with the strength in his arms and with those 
same arms and nimble fingers he had long ago won 
fame among the greatest fiddlers of his time. Many’s 
the occasion when until the far-spent hours of the 
night he played all the fashionable ballroom tunes and 
called the figures for the dancers in the days of War- 
ren County’s greatest social glory. In keeping the 
straw away, Jeff, the stuttering black boy, is Jake’s 
strong-armed assistant. 

The foreman, or “boss man,” of the threshing crew 
will feed the thresher, the little boy’s father with a 
big knife is to slash the ties, and the others are as- 
signed in order to their several separate tasks. Al- 
ready a big pile of bundles waits by the feed table. 

Ill 


ne IKE! Jerry!” calls the driver quietly but 
Miaerv. giving to the slower-moving veterans 

the honor of starting. Promptly they feel the 

way against their collars. Then in quick succession, 
“Wake up, Tom! You, Henry!” and these two take up 
the slack in their traces. By this time, well-trained 
Beck and Jane are inching along with the dignity of 
Roman matrons in a wedding march. Kit and Rhody 
also settle to their collars without being called, the 
levers creak, and the harsh rumbling of the high- 
powered gears tells that the cumbrous machinery is 
in motion. The four teams have caught step and are 


pulling hard. 


There is a swift pick-up in speed. The kettledrum 
rattle of the thresher rises to a higher key and then 


Threshing Day Sixty Years After 


becomes a steady roar. In shoots the continuously 
shuffled wheat from the feed board, out flies the grain, 
chaff, and straw! Every man is now busy at his post. 
Round and round go the teams. Full speed and steady 
has been reached. ‘Wheat here! Wheat here!” cries 
the worket who places the bundles on the cutting ta- 
ble; and the carriers from the stacks take bigger arm- 
fuls and quicken their pace to’ the thresher. 


The teams have settled to their steady rounds. “Kit! 
Rhody! What you doing there, Tom!” calls out the 
driver in encouragement or remonstrance. And if a 
slack trace betrays a moment of loafing, “Bang” above 
the tumult goes a sharp crack of the long whip as 
the sly offender is called out by name. But the crack 
is in the air; seldom indeed does the stinging lash 
touch one of the faithful animals except to pick off 
an over-meddlesome horsefly. Lower grows the grain 
stack, higher grows the strawpile. Hands and feet 
are on the double quick everywhere to keep the stream 
of gold full flowing through its appointed channels 
from stack to sack. As Virgil described the building 
of Carthage, so here also “hotly glows the work” on 
this fervid July threshing day. 


IV 
" WELVE o'clock!” shouts the foreman, loudly 
accenting the “twelve” as he waves his left hand 
high above his head and continues the feeding 
with the other. ‘Yooo-o0-0! Hooo-o0-0!” calls the 
driver, with a downward slide and long drawn out in- 
flection, addressing each team in turn but naming no 
names. Eight pairs of traces slacken; the understand- 
ing teams move along just ahead of the still pursuing 
levers; against the extra full feeding of the foreman the 
machinery slows down, and then stands still. Forget- 
ting her good manners, old Rhody, hot and hungry, 
sends a loud “hee-haw” echoing over the landscape. 
Taking her for a cheer leader, several of her mates 
join in the raucous jubilation. 

Presently the unharnessed and watered beasts wal- 
low and turn and stretch and twist and revel in the 
soft sandy places they have picked out. “Here’s your 
$200 mule!” exclaim two or three of the lookers-on 
as the big sorrel trotter rolls clear over, and then back 
again. That expression, in those days of financial 
leanness, was regarded as the last word in describing 
superlative mule quality. Other qualities good or bad 
were signified by the number of ears of corn required 
at a feed to keep the animal in good condition and at 
full work. And of the guest at feed time, courtesy 
inquired unfailingly, “How many ears of corn for your 
horse?” and hospitality unfailingly added one or two 
more. Nowadays when a guest parks under our tree, 
a cold mechanical age glances at the name plate and 
casually asks, “How many miles to the gallon?” 

From the feed troughs comes the sound of corn 
bitten from the ear and busily munched by many beasts 
in concert, a sound always as gratifying to the merciful 
master as the making of it is to his faithful beasts. 

And now the high spot of the day is at hand—the 
thresher dinner. “Six boys can sit on one long bench,” 
declared the old Blueback Speller; presently we shall 
find that six men can do so, too. And upon rising, 
each one of them can say for himself, also in the 
language of the same old Blueback authority, “I had 
some green corn in July, on a plate.” 


Vv 


NDER the dense canopy of the shade trees in 

front of the “living house,” stood a long table 

spread with snowy linen. From end to end it 
was laden with what Sidney Lanier described about 
that time as “the bulliest dinner you ever see!” There 
were the full dishes of well-seasoned cabbage and 
snapbeans and cymlings (squashes now), and new Irish 
potatoes. Crimson beets, cool cucumbers, onions, crisp 
and mild, were sliced together and floated in pure ap- 
ple vinegar. There were the savory bacon in the boiled 
dishes, the sliced ham, the brown fried chicken; there 








Next Week and Later 


What Farmers Want to Know—By C. L. Newman. 

Pastures in a Crop Rotation—By Paul Huey. 

Selling of Seed Corn as a Source of Cash. 

Typhoid More Dangerous Than Flying—By F. 
M. Register. 

Putting Out the Sun—By J. W. Holland. 











was corn on the cob, corn in the stew, and corn in the 
pudding; tomatoes cooled, sliced, and vinegared, and 
tomatoes stewed; and pickles and preserves, for every 


taste. There were the generous well-browned biscuits 
—none of your cake-cutter doll biscuits, but big as 
rolls, with a:rich, light crumb that melted like butter. 


And then there was the cornbread. That was a fea- 
ture in itself. The little boy remembers yet with what 
care the bread corn was always selected from the crib, 
only the soundest and best ears being taken; how it 
was shelled ear by ear with a hard-burnt cob or 
against a rough stone on the clean floor; and how it 
was taken to the mill and not swapped for meal but 
waited for, or returned for, that bread from this 
identical corn might be assured. The mother herself 
made the cornbread—not in hoecakes, but in generous 
pones that were not cut but broken for serving. The 
crisp, thick brown crust had a nutty flavor and the 
crumb had a melting richness and palatability that 
seem to have disappeared forever with the days they 
made so memorable. 


Don’t leave yet! The blackberry dumplings with 
cream sauce, the brown-crusted apple pies and peach 
pies and the rich molasses cake are coming right now. 
For the thresher dinner, however, no fancy pound cakes 
and dainty icings, if you please; save them for the 
weddings ; energy-making units are the stuff for today! 

The sweet milk and buttermilk and butter, all cooled 
in the deep spring box, are for serving at the wish 
of any one at any time. If a second helping of a dish 
is called for, it creates no trepidation. The mother 
only sits up a little straighter with the pride she feels 
in serving it. In those days the fashion was to have 
everything anybody could want and enough of it for all. 
No sleep was lost over balanced meals and vitamines. 
When guests sat down at the table there were vita- 
mines to the right of them, to the left of them. and in 
front of them, and enough of everything to balance a 
half-dozen meals. For weeks to come now, it will be 
Aunt Caroline’s prideful boast among her neighbors, 
when she recalls this thresher dinner, that “You couldn’t 
put your han’ down on dat table nowhere but whut me 
and Miss Lucy had sup’m good dere for dem men to 
eat !” 

It was a great hour. What a feast of repartee and 
flow of friendship! When Hawthorne, lamenting the 
sober gravity of his times, declared that “We have 
yet to learn again the forgotten art of gayety,” mani- 
festly he had not lately been attending any threshing 
day dinners such as this never-to-be-forgotten one of 
threescore years ago. 


VI 


66 E MUST wind up tonight,” is the foreman’s 
warning, as the order is given to start. Rested 
and refreshed, right heartily the teams take 

up their rounds again. Everyone is busy, the work 

rushes, the number of grain stacks dwindles, larger 
and higher grows the strawpile. . It is mid-afternoon, 
the work is at its hottest. 

“Water; water boy here!” Buddy and the two small- 
er ones grab the buckets and go sailing over the fence 
and down the wooded hill to the deep cold spring. 
Quickly the vessels are rinsed and cooled and filled. 
Then with wetness dripping at every step from the 
brimming buckets, away go the eager youngsters up 
the hill and back to the excitement. Out and in among 
the thirsty workers move the welcome little water car- 
riers, piping cheerily as they go, “Fresh cool water, 
just out of the north side of the spring !”—proud that 
they, too, can have a part in this great day’s doings. 

The hot afternoon wears on. The last stack is 
melting away. As the last bundle goes into the 
thresher, “Clean up!” shouts the foreman. While one 
set of workers fan and sack the last run of grain and 
score the yield on a notched stick, the other workers 
take up the machines and load them on the wagons. 
Lower drops the sun. The tumult and the shouting 
are over. The wagons depart, the jostling of the axles 
in the hubs and the rumbling of wheels die away in 
the distance. From the peak of the great straw pile 
the little fellows watch the sun go down and a flock 
of herons winging their way southward against the 
rosy horizon, 


“While glow the heavens with the last steps of day.” 


“Mother wants you to come in now!” Down they 
tumble from their new playground and form a tandem 
up the hill to the house. From the copse of willows 
in the darkling bottom comes in rapid, rippling sylla- 
bles, allegro con amore, the nightbird’s waking call— 

W hip-poor-will! 

W hip-poor-will! 

W hip-poor-will! 
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The World’s News: A Monthly Review 


An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


E ARE now well at the beginning of what 

will probably prove to be the bitterest cam- 

paign this country has known since 1896, if 
not since 1860. Our object in this department is not 
to advise anybody how he ought tc vote. Rather I 
would advise anybody against so ad- 
vising anybody else. The object of 
any argument about a public ques- 
tion should be not to convert the 
other fellow to our position, but to 
find out sincerely how much of 
truth he has on his side as well as 
how much of new truth we may 
fairly offer him, and if we learn 
nothing from him, we may at least 
learn to respect his viewpoint. The 
wise mental attitude of old Mar- 
cus Aurelius in the following quotation does not pre- 
vent one from having strong convictions, but it does 
prevent those convictions from becoming impervious to 
reason or later-discovered truths :— 

“If any man is able to show me that I do not 
think or act right, I will gladly change, for I seek 
only the truth, by which no man was ever injur 


A Much Muddled Campaign 


HE reason that this campaign is likely to prove 

exceptionally bitter is found in the fact that party 

lines are being broken up to a greater extent than 
ever before both as a result of platform declarations 
and of the personalities of the candidates and their 
associates. 


The Republican candidate was formerly regarded as 
a Democrat. Just ten years ago he joined Woodrow 
Wilson in appealing for a Democratic Congres, and 
in 1920 joined Charles E. Hughes and others in advo- 
cating America’s entry into the League of Nations. 
The Democratic chairman, on the other hand, has voted 
for all Republican Presidential candidates since Wil- 
son’s election twelve years ago, has been a member of 
the Union League Republican Club, and now says he 
has always been an “independent” in politics. The 
Democratic platform is almost the first one on record 
which has not denounced the protective tariff, nor does 
it even mention the League of Nations or World Court. 
The main Western farming states have practically al- 
ways gone Republican but now farmers there say that 
the party bosses treated their demands with contempt 
because they felt they could hold the West anyhow, and 
many Republicans are up in rebellion. The Southern 
States have practically always gone Democratic, and 
many drys here feel that Smith has treated their cause 
and platform with contempt because of his feeling that 
he can hold the South anyhow, and they are up in re- 
bellion. A city-bred candidate from the East has the 
better farm-relief platform, while a candidate born and 
reared in the agricultural West has the poorer one. 
William J. Bryan, who more nearly dominated the 
Democratic Party than any other man for thirty years, 
fought Tammany, the wet interests, and big business; 
Governor Smith is regarded as friendly to all of 
them. Herbert Hoover who has lived much abroad 
and was once for the League of Nations now represents 
the party of isolation; Smith who has seldom been 
outside of New York State represents a party presum- 
ably committed to international codperation. 


And to add still further to the year’s political con- 
fusion, there are millions of newly enfranchised women 
who have no fixed party allegiance and who will split 
their ballots in a way to make political prognosticators 
tear their hair in despair. The vigor of the farm- 
relief rebellion in the West and the vigor of the dry 
rebellion in the South will undoubtedly make the na- 
tional bosses of both parties realize that more respect 
must be shown voters in both these sections hereafter 
and so help end the too frequent domination of both 
by New York and New England. 





CLARENCE POE 


A Time for Tolerance and Restraint 


TH so mixed a situation it is indeed a time for 

tolerance and restraint. Friends, kinsmen, neigh- 

bors, business associates, pastors and church 
members, and even husbands and wives, all with the 
best intentions in the world, are going to be unable to 
see things alike. It may be well for all these to re- 
member in the outset that the preservation of old 
friendships is more important than the election of 
either Smith, Hoover, or Norris as President. 

And if may also help us to consider now the view- 
Points of various elements not with a view to criticizing 
them but with a view to understanding them and recog- 
nizing that a man may conscientiously assume any one 
of these positions different from our own and yet be a 


_ 800d citizen and a man we shonld. want as a friend 


By CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


from 1929 to 1933, no matter who may occupy the 
White House during these years. 


First of all, here are the men who are voting the 
straight party ticket as usual. Hambone remarked the 
other day: “Boss says he always votes for the best 
man, but allus finds him inside the Dimmercrat Party!” 
Many Democrats and many Republicans feel this way 
about their party organizations, and will follow the 
same rule this year. On the other hand, the writer, 
while recognizing that it is well for nearly every voter 
to work with some one party, has felt at probably most 
elections that there were one, two, or three nominees 
whose election would not reflect credit on either the 
party or the country; that both party and country 
would be helped if these men ran behind the ticket— 
and we have exercised the privilege of helping them 
run hehind. 


In the West and to some extent in the South there 
are many Republican drys who will vote for Smith, 
and their arguments run mostly as follows: Prohibi- 
tion, they say, is too firmly imbedded in the Constitu- 
tion and the laws to be dislodged by Smith; that the 
supreme issue is farm relief; that Hoover opposed the 
McNary-Haugen bill and presented no effective substi- 
tute; that a vote for Hoover will be a vote to continue 
a policy of inaction an agriculture, and that the present 
inequalities suffered by agriculture constitute a moral 
question no less truly than does the prohibition issue 
itself. 


In the South and West also, on the other hand, many 
Democratic drys will vote for Hoover and justify their 
position by these arguments: Hoover, they say, is 
nearer a Democrat than any other candidate ever named 
by the Republicans. He is by nature as constructive 
as Coolidge is negative, and should work out a con- 
structive rather than a negative farm program. Fur- 
thermore, he is pledged to the observance and enforce- 
ment of prohibition and has never advocated either 
modification or repeal. 


Then, of course, there are in both North and South 
those who are opposed to prohibition—many of them 
most sincerely, because they believe it is not good for 
the country, and many others because it does not suit 
their personal appetites; and many of these, like Mr. 
Raskob himself, are for this reason attracted to the 
candidates fighting prohibition. 


Still other voters will find a way out of the dilemma 
by voting for Senator George W. Norris, candidate of 
the Farmer-Labor Party. Senator Norris is one of the 
ablest, cleanest, bravest, and most progressive men in 
public life today and would make a President much 
like Roosevelt and Wilson in his attitude toward the 
public service. One quality possessed by Senator Nor- 
ris has also been frequently mentioned by observers, 
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COUNTRY THINGS 1 LOVE MOST 


NCE again we resume publication of some 
of the finest lists of “Country Things / 
Love Most” as sent us by our readers :— 


I love to sit and watch the evening shadows fall, 
and feel the soft, cooling breezes of summer. 

I love to hear the bullbats and the whippoorwills 
sing their evening songs, the cricket about the old 
fireplace, and the lonesome call of an owl. 

I love the smell of freshly plowed earth, the first 
mess of greens in the spring, and the first flowers. 

I love to hear the cackling of hens, the chirping 
of little chicks, and the peep of a turkey. 

I love the patter of rain on the roof and the smell 
of wet dirt. 

I love the humming of bees and the sweet taste 
of honey. 

I love to pull the red and silver perch from the 
little creek below the house and wade in the brook 
above. 

I love the smell of soapsuds, the smoke from a 
chip fire around the iron pot, and a basket of freshly 
ironed clothes. 

I love to hear the church bell on a Sunday morn- 
ing and the voices of happy children singing. 

I love the sweet smell of home-raised dinner boil- 
ing and the loud call of the dinner horn. 

I love to hear my father whistling down the lane, 
and the dog’s welcome bark at the gate. 

I love to hear the darkies singing in the cotton 
field and the clanging of trace-chains against the 
wagon tongue. 

I love to hear the hum of a cream separator, the 
splish-splash of a churn dasher, and the clatter of 
a sewing machine. 

I love to hear my mother sing at eventide, and 
feel her gentle touch on my brow. 

I love to hear the old organ in the parlor, the 
squeak of its pedal, and the togily worshi ft onal 
light. ARA R. 
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and it may well be emulated by his followers and 
everybody else’s as the campaign progresses. It is this: 
Norris is a golden-hearted gentleman who never ques- 
tions his opponent’s honesty and sincerity. “My friend 
on the other side,” he will say, “is honest about this 
thing. He thinks he is right. But here are some facts 
he hasn’t considered.” And then with the utmost cour- 
tesy he will present the evidence that completely de- 
stroys his adversary. 


Sketches of the Candidates 


ND now in conclusion (after just a parting sug- 
F gates that all readers might well try to conduct 
their campaign arguments. with something of 
Senator Norris’s own fairness and courtesy), for the 
information of readers and in accordance with a cus- 
tom we introduced some years ago, we shall present 
the biographical sketches of the two chief Presidential 
candidates as given in the latest issue of Who’s Who 
in America. Here they are :— 
ALFRED EMANUEL SMITH. 


Smith, Alfred Emanuel, governor. Born in New York 
City, December 30, 1873; son Alfred Emanuel and Catherine 
(Mulvehill) Smith, Educated parochial school. Married 
Catherine A. Dunn, New York City, 1900. Clerk in office of 
commissioner of jurors, 1895-1903; member New York Assem- 
bly, 1903-15; became Democratic leader in Albany, 1911; 
speaker of assembly, 1913; delegate State Constitutional Con- 
vention, 1915; sheriff New York County, 1915-17; president 
board alderman of Greater New York, 1917; governor of 
New York three terms, 1919-20, 1923-24, 1925-26. Member So- 
ciety of Tammany. Catholic. Clubs: National Democratic 
Press (New York); Fort Orange (Albany); Wolferts Reost 
Country. Home: 25 Oliver Street, New York City. Address: 
Albany, N. Y 


HERBERT CLARK HOOVER 


Hoover, Herbert Clark, secretary of commerce; born West 
Branch, Iowa, August 10, 1874; son Jesse Clark and Hulda 
Randall (Minthorn) Hoover; A. B. in engineering, Stanford, 
1895. 

Married Lou Henry of Monterey, Cal., 1899. Children: 
Herbert Clark, Allan Henry. Professional work in mines, 
railways, metallurgical work, in United States, Mexico, 
Australia, Italy, Great Britain, South Africa, India, China, 
Russia, etc., 1895- 1913, Represented Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition in Europe, 1913-14; chairman American 
Relief Commission, London, England, 1914- 15; chairman Com- 
mission for Relief in Belgium, 1914-195 United States food 
administrator, June, 1917-July 1919. Served as member 
War Trade Council; was fs U. S. Grain Corporation, 
U. S. Sugar Equalization Board, Interallied Food Council; 
food secretary Supreme Ecenomic Council; European Coal 
Council; director various economic measures in Europe dur- 
ing Armistice, including organization of food supplies to 
Poland, Serbia, Czecho-Slovakia, Germany, Austria, Rouma- 
nia, Armenia, Baltic States, etc., 1919; chairman American 
Relief Administration engaged in children’s relief in Europe, 
1919; vice-chairman President Wilson’s Industrial Conference, 
1920; chairman European Relief Council, 1920; secretary of 
commerce by appointment of President Harding since March 
5, 1921. Chairman President’s Conference on Unemployment, 
September 20, 1921; member Advisory Commission Limitation 
of Armaments Conference, November, 1921; chairman Celo- 
rado River Commission, 

Awarded gold medals: Civic Forum, National Institute 
Social Sciences; National Academy Science; American Insti- 
tute Mining and Metallurgical Engineers; Western Society 
Engineers (all of United States); City of Lille, City of War- 
saw. Audiffret prize French Academy. Honorary citizen Bel- 
gium; freeman Belgian, Polish, Esthonian cities. ( 


| “A LAND OF RURAL COMRADESHIP” - 


, — 
The Fellowship of a Sunday-school 
} WAS a little Sunday school, just started up for 








the summer. One earnest man whose fine face be- 

tokened his friendly, neighbor-loving heart, was at 
the head, and an almest celestial calm seemed to brood 
over the little white church and its grounds. And as 
plain men and women talked together about the things 
that most enrich human conduct and character, one 
wondered if any finer form of rural comradeship is 
possible than just such a coming together, once a week, 
of all the folk in a neighborhood who care for such 
things—old residents and newcomers, landowners and 
renters—all in a common quest of the things that lift 
man above the brute and touch him with divinity. Men 
and women who do not participate in such occasions 
miss something more than they realize: a certain heal- 
ing of the spirit, an intangible balm in Gilead, such as 
J. R. Miller had in mind when he wrote :— 

“The Sabbaths are the hills along the road— 
God's appointed places of rest, where from a high- 
er point of vision we can look back and see how 
far we have come, and forward 1. determine the 
course we will go; where we can gain fresh 
strength for the journey.” 


L A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


E WHO cannot find time to consult his Bible will 

one day find he has time to be sick; he who has 

no time to pray must find time to die; he who 
can find no time to reflect is most likely to find time to 
sin; he who cannot find time for repentance will find 
an eternity in which repentance will be of no avail; he 
who cannot find time to work for others may find an 
eternity in which to suffer for himself.—Hannah 
Moore. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


The Co-operative Marketing of Livestock 


Southern Efforts Have Been Through Local Organizations and Local Sales Days 


i HE cooperative marketing of a 
: product is easier and more likely 


to prove permanently successful 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


the farm. Naturally the Southern. pro- 
ducer, being more frequently a small 
producer and not as familiar with ship- 





if the area over which it is produced is > 


> ping operations, prefers to sell his live- 





restricted and a large part of the com- 
modity is con- 


east of Texas in 
small numbers on 
individual farms. 
Therefore the 
commodity mar- 
keting of  live- 
stock is not now practicable. 





TAIT BUTLER 


For many years local organizations 
have marketed more or less livestock 
cooperatively. This has been accom- 
plished on two plans: Many of these 
local organizations have been cooper- 
ative shipping associations of the live- 
stock men in a rather restricted area 
or the shippers from a given point. 
They only in a restricted sense market- 
ed cooperatively. 

Another plan has been by local sales 
days. By an organized éffort the live- 
stock has been gathered at a certain 
local point on a day set aside for sales 
and the livestock entered for sale has 











JOSEPH E. WING 


may look well enough; they ought to, 


(Next week’s “Agricultural Classic” 
E. Wing, “What Is That Boy Doing?” 


AGRICULTURAL CLASSICS: “TWO KINDS OF NEIGHBORS” 


this week through the courtesy of that paper. Other articles by Mr. Wing will 
appear in this series. 


E WENT one day to visit the 
farm of acattle breeder of some 


note, and driving through a country- 
side strange to us, several times stopped 


to ask the way. 


ed. “Well, you are 
likely to be dis- 


for he stuffs them all the time. 
is not what we call our best farmer 
about here, not by a long way.” 

A little later we again asked our 
way, and this is what we were told :— 


“You are go- “William Jones? Sure. You are 
ing to see Bill on the right road, and I wish I had 
Jones, are you?” time to go along with you. He is a 
asked the first fine fellow, a man our community is 
man interrogat- proud of. Yes, you can bank on 


anything he may tell you about his 
cattle; they are good ones.” 


stock at the farm and be relieved of 
the troubles of shipping. For this rea- 


trolled by the or- T THE time of his death in 1915, Joseph E. Wing was one of the best- son, the local sales days appeal to 
ganization. Some loved agricultural leaders and writers of his day. He left a number of Southern small producers. The objec- 
livestock is pro- manuscripts that were subsequently published by the Breeder’s Gazette. tion to these local sales, however, is the 
ee e ue Among them was the very human and impressive classic which we are printing same as to farm selling. The buyers 


know more about grades and quality 
and more about market demands and 
prices, and there will not always be a 
fair deal unless the buyer wants to buy 
as much as the seller wants to sell and 
unless the seller knows as much about 
the product and the markets and prices 
as the buyer. 

The greatest difficulty in the way of 
success of the local sales days is the 
small numbers of stock offered, their 
lack of uniformity and quality, and the 
difficulty of securing competitive buy- 
ing under such conditions. 

Editor’s Note.—This is 


He 


another arti- 


appointed there. We found William Jones and his cle - —o weries on bag ant 
7 : week an article on astures in a Crop 

He is a _ poor. cattle. Both were good. But what Setalion.” written by Paul Hoey will 

farmer. Oh, I a lot each of these two men had re- appear. 

guess his cattle vealed to us of his own, not William Ce: 


Jones’ character ! 


will be another selection from Joseph 
All parents should look for it.) 


Butterfat Costs 


TUDIES on 25 farms in Ohio 
covering operations for five years 














been sold to local buyers, or if the 
number of animals justified their at- 

tendance, to buyers from packing or other market cen- 
ters. Both methods have been more or less successful. 


County agents and other extension workers have been 
responsible for most of the codperative shipments and 
organized livestock sales day enterprises. 


Production Comes First 


HERE is no question but better prices have been 

obtained by these codperative shipments and local 

sales than the individual owners of the stock could 
have obtained for themselves. But the greatest obstacle 
in the way of the codperative marketing of livestock 
in the South has been the small numbers of animals 
for sale in any one community or available at any one 
shipping point. Markets do not come before the pro- 
duction of the commodity. The South has had many 
failures of local packing plants, built largely by local 
capital, with the view of furnishing a good local mar- 
ket for livestock not yet being produced in sufficient 
quantities to support a packing house and make a de- 
pendable market. 


Of course, there is reason in the contention that it is 
useless for Southern farmers to produce crops and 
livestock for which there is no available market after 
it is produced; but there is also another side to the 
question, that no market will be established for a prod- 
uct until it is raised in sufficient quantities to support a 
market or a merchant who will buy or handle the 
product. Local merchants throughout the South have 
been severely criticised because they would not handle 
any farm products except cotton, and they are not en- 
tirely blameless in this matter, but, on the other hand, 
there must be enough of a product produced and it must 
be of a quality to furnish carload shipments, and meet 
market requirements as to grades and quality, before 
any merchant can afford to handle the product and pay 
a fair price for it. 

These are the best possible arguments for the codp- 
erative marketing of farm products. In fact, the con- 
ditions stated make the codperative marketing of farm 
products an economic necessity. 

The individual farmer is a small producer. He does 
not produce enough of a product to make proper grad- 
ing and the most economical shipping possible. He is 
therefore forced to sell on a local market where the 
buyer does not want to buy and will not buy unless he 
thinks his chance of making a profit is pretty well as- 
sured. The consumer is the only one who wants to 
buy as much as the farmer wants to sell and the indi- 
vidual farmer cannot reach the consumers. 
atively he can do so but individually he cannot, 


Farm Bureau Aid 


N RECENT years a further step forward has been 
made, beyond the local coéperative shipping asso- 
ciations, in the codperative marketing of livestock. 
A committee appointed under the initiative of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation pointed the way 
and the.Farm Bureau has continued the organization of 


Codper- 


cooperative livestock selling organizations at the large 

livestock markets. Producers’ commission associations 

have been organized for selling producers’ livestock at 

the following large markets :— 

Chicago, III. 

National Stock Yards, Il. 
(St. Louis, Mo., market.) 


Evansville, Ind. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Peoria, Ill. 
Cleveland, Ohio. Pittsburg, Pa. 
Detroit, Mich. Sioux City, Iowa. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Individual producers and shipping associations hold 
memberships in the commission marketing associations. 
The same charges are made shippers as are made by 
the old-line commission merchants at these livestock 
markets, but after getting established and paying the 
costs of organizing and getting started, patronage divi- 
dends have generally been returned to the shippers in 
proportion to the business handled for them. For in- 
stance, the Cleveland, Ohio, Producers’ Codperative 
Commission Association has a membership report- 
ed at 27,000 livestock producers in Ohio, Indiana, 


Michigan, and other states, and there are also 75 
shipping associations which hold membership. At 
the end of 18 months’ operations the Cleveland 


association returned $25,000 to their shippers after 
paying all the expenses incident to organization and 
operating costs. 


Local Efforts in the South 


HE marketing of livestock in the South has had 
B geetie ion difficulties to encounter. There were, 

outside of Texas, no large markets because none 
of the other states produced livestock in sufficient 
quantities to support a market. Of course, small mar- 
kets have existed in all the larger cities, but prices have 
been determined by the larger markets of the North 
and East, after the deduction of the heavy transporta- 
tion charges to the distant large markets. 


With no large markets capable of supporting a codp- 
erative selling association, the South has been com- 
pelled to confine its codperation to local shipping efforts 
and to local coGperative sales days. 

An outstanding illustration of successful local live- 
stock associations or clubs is to be found in the early 
lamb clubs of Middle Tennessee. 


Trend Toward Sales at the Farm 


PROBLEM is arising in livestock marketing 

which is receiving serious consideration by pro- 

ducers. For many years prodtcers in the large 
livestock producing sections have shipped their live- 
stock to large central markets, where more or less com- 
petition in buying is supposed to exist. But in recent 
years, especially since the large packers can no longer 
en@ely control the large stock yards markets, there 
has been a disposition of the packers to encourage the 
selling of his livestock by the farmer at his farm. 
Unless.a man is a large producer there is no com- 
petition in the buying of his livestock if he sells it at 





A developed the facts that “Dairy 

herds of low butterfat producing cows 
required less feed and man labor but produced butter- 
fat at a higher cost per pound than herds of higher 
producing cows. Dual-purpose cows produced less 
butterfat than cows of the dairy type and the sales and 
increase in value of young stock of the dual-purpose 
herds did not offset the advantages of higher produc- 
tion of the cows in the dairy herds.” 


Sa 
Feed Costs High 


BULLETIN of the Ohio Experiment Station 

shows that feed and pasture represent 75 per cet 

or three-quarters the total cost of producing hogs, 
one-half or 50 per cent of the cost of producing butter- 
fat, and 64 per cent of the total cost of keeping a sheep 
a year. 

These percentage costs are higher in the South, 
where small feed production results in higher priced 
feeds, and cheaper labor and housing costs reduce the 
amount of these items. 


These facts, based on a study of the records of 25 
farms for five years ought to show any livestock pro- 
ducer the economic necessity of growing moré and 
better feeds at less cost. 


. —— 5 | : 
Pigs to Produce a Ton-litter 


HE smallest number of pigs which has ever pro- 
gees a ton of hogs, live weight, in 180 days in 

ton-litter contests is seven. Mr. Anselem Reisz, 
Owensboro, Kentucky, in 1927, obtained a weight of 
2,008.5 pounds in 180 days with seven pigs. No one 
has yet produced a ton-weight in 180 days with six 
pigs. The heaviest litter yet produced is 5,117 pounds, 
but there were 17 pigs in this litter. 


A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— | 


“The News of the Business World” 


LETTER from a subscriber declares that one 
Ae the most interesting features of our paper 

is the advertising columns. This friend says that 
it pays to read the advertisements because of the new 
ideas that they carry. They give the news of the busi- 
ness world and quite often one will find 
advertised just what he or she has been 
wanting to find. 


A great many of our readers have been 
pleasantly surprised when they received 
the reply to a coupon taken from an 
advertisement. It may be a useful sample of the prod- 
uct, a book of new and practical recipes or some de- 
vice that the advertiser sends to stir up interest in his 
product. At no time does writing to an advertiser 
carry any obligation to buy. It merely offers a chance 
to learn of the merchandise that is offered. 


The wise buyer reads advertisements. A great deal 











may be learned in this way and it is the one best way 
to keep posted on what is going on in the business 
world and what is being developed to save labor, 
lengthen life and make folks 
Agriculturist, Racine, Wis. 


happier.—Wisconsin 
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Ward’s Newest Fall and 
Winter Book is an 
Impressive Exposition of 
Merchandise Brought 
to You From all Over 
the World. 


END today for your own free copy 
of Ward’s new and greater Fall 
Catalogue. You, too, may just as 
well profit by the savings it places 

within your reach. 


We know you will be delighted with 
this new book when you receive it. After 
you have studied its pages carefully you 
will agree that it may justly be called 
“The World’s Greatest Catalogue.” 


You will find that many new articles 
are offered in this big money-saving cata- 
logue—new things that you would ex- 
pect to find only in the large city stores. 
We search markets of the world for bet- 
ter and newer goods for your selection. 


Newer Styles— Greater Selections 


The styles in this book are newer—more 
up-to-the-minute—and a greater variety 
to choose from than ever before. 


We are using more color illustrations, 
more interesting photographs, to show 
you the merchandise exactly as it is—to 
help you make your selections. And as 
you read this catalogue, remember that 
every statement—every claim—every de- 
scription and picture tells the truth. 


This great book provides an oppor- 


tunity for you to save money on every 
purchase; an opportunity to know the 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


» Chicago KansasCity St.Paul Baltimore Portland, Ore: Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
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Radio Broadcast 


Listen to the 
RIVERSIDE Trail Blazers 


Every Monday night from stations 
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at 8 P.M. Central Standard Time 
at 9 P. M. Eastern Standard Time 


lowest price be- 
fore you buy —the 
right price to pay for qual- 
ity goods; an opportunity to 
buy from a house whose first rule 
has always been that you must be 
pleased or you get your money back. 


Tested Quality Goods at Lowest Prices 


New, fresh merchandise, wider range of 
choice and a better catalogue are not all 
that we offer you. Values are better than 
ever in the history of the Company 
because many articles have been replaced 
as a result of increased value in new 
products discovered through our ex- 
haustive laboratory tests. 


Altogether, this is the finest catalogue 
of the many we have issued. 56 years’ 
experience in buying and manufacturing, 
in choosing worthy, serviceable mer- 
chandise, has gone into its making. 
The World’s Greatest Catalogue is yours 
free. Send for it today. Study its pages. 


Send (Gupon today 


TO MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., DEPT. 75-H 


Chicago Kansas City St. Paul Baltimore 
Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif.4 Fort Worth 


{Mail this coupon to our house nearest you} 


Please mail my free copy of Montgomery 
Ward’s complete Fall and Winter catalogue. 


Name. ...ccccccccccccccccccccccccsesescsssssssssees 
See for yourself how Ward can save 
you money. Street & NO... .cccccccccccccccccccccsesscscscccscees 
Rural Route No.....ccssscccescecess Box No...-++++: 





Post OffC€. cccccccccccvcvccccceeecere sDtatOssecccces 
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The Progressive Farmer 


A Paying Season at Haying Season 


The South Is America’s Best Hay Market and Southern Farmers Should Supply It 
By C. L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


HE South is the nation’s best mar- 

ket for hay. The Cotton States pur- 
chase annually thousands of carloads of 
timothy, clover, and alfalfa from Michi- 
gan, Ohio, New 
York, Indiana, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, 
and even the Prov- 
ince of Quebec in 
distant Canada. 
“Baled hay is trans- 





ported by water 
routes in  consider- 
able volume from 


the Sacramento Val- 
ley of California to the Atlantic Sea- 
board,” says a recent issue of the Year 
Book of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

We recently quoted a_ neighboring 
merchant as saying that he had sold 
Southern farmers many a ton of hay on 
which the freight-cost to him was greater 
than the purchase price of the hay. The 
Western farmer makes a profit selling 
hay at a price averaging about one-third 
the price our Southern farmers pay for 
it. Western hay selling for $10 to $12 
per ton in the West is sold to cotton 
jand tobacco farmers in the South at 
prices ranging from $30 to $36 per ton 
for cash, and for $37.50 to $45 or more 
per ton when time prices are paid. 


Can We Grow Hay at a Profit> 


ES, we can grow hay at a profit. 

Last spring when on a visit to a 
Master Farmer we saw five two-horse 
wagons lined up in the field having just 
been loaded with about a ton each of 
clover hay sold to neighbor farmers. This 
Master Farmer annually sells about 
1,500 bales of hay to nearby farmers 
who come to the field with their own 
wagons, load, and haul the hay home 
from a ten-horse farm that always has 
a surplus to sell in the best hay market 
of the United States—the Cotton Belt. 


“The only crop that I grow that nets 
me 100 per cent is hay and it does this 
without crediting it with the good ef- 
fects that hay crops have on the land,” 
said another farmer. Surplus hay is an 
important cash crop on this farm and its 
owner gave the following account of the 
production and sale of hay from an av- 
erage acre :— 


COST OF ONE ACRE OF HAY 








RS A) OOM os oss ss eis'eacesne aces $3.10 
Harvesting, curing, etc. ............e000% 6.15 
NT rio 5'4 9 4/k \vaw's gh Wa sid AC ee4aw eot'e Vase whee 5.00 
NO OPO O CO CO PCCP TT TRE $14.25 
Harvesting, curing, and storing second 
OT NES UE SSR ta eae SED ira ane 50 
PERL CORE DEF BOLO ocaccccccsscecscconcce $18.75 
RECEIPTS FROM SALE 
2,624 pounds hay at $32 per ton .......... $41.98 
MEAT DORE MOE BOLO vo isess0ck sc0vebeosssces 18.75 
Net profit per acre ....cccccccccccces $23.23 
Now let’s compare hay profits and 
cotton crops for Bill Casper’s benefit. 


This same farmer averaged 246 pounds 
of lint cotton per acre produced at a 
cost of $39.21 and selling with the seed 
for $56.20 per acre, leaving a net profit 
of $16.99 per acre or $6.24 less than 
the profit from his acre of hay. 


What Are Our Best Hay Crops? 


HE continued growing of cotton 

on the same land unfits the tand 
for good yields of nearly all hay crops 
and the same is true in large meas- 
ure as to corn and small grain. The 
production of more hay and growing it 
in wise rotation with cotton, tobacco, and 
corn will increase the yields of these 
crops and the yield and quality of hay 
too. 


The South produces hay from a greater 


variety of crops than any other section 
of the United States. In some parts 
of the Southern States the following 
crops, which we name in groups, are 
grown for and made into hay :— 


1. Timothy, redtop, orchard grass, tall mead- 
ow oat grass, mixtures of these grasses, and 
mixtures of certain legumes with certain 
grasses. 

2. Sorghum, millets of sev- 
eral kinds. 


Sudan grass, 


3. Alfalfa, red clover, mammoth clover, al- 
sike clover, crimson clover,  lespedeza, 
vetches, beggarweed. 

4. Wheat, 
mixed, and 
clover, etc. 


and 
with 


oats, barley, 
also mixed 


rye, alone or 
vetch, crimson 


5. Cowpeas, velvet beans, and 


peanuts, 


soybeans, 


There is no part of the South in which 
some of these crops cannot be grown in 
quantities and of quality to meet and 
supply all home needs. There is no hay- 
buying part-of the South in which some 








Ca > 
sy: HERE have 


you been?” we 
shouted when Pay 
Day Pete appeared 
unexpectedly this 
morning, “Knocked 
out, complete- 
ly knocked 
out,” he re- 






plied. “The 
grass had me 
whipped and 


then counted ten, but I got up and 
came back at it. Why didn’t you 
have this piece about hay in the 
paper a few weeks ago? I had a 
fine start then.” “Well look out 
for next week's article ‘Saving 
Seed Corn. Maybe that will be 
in plenty of time for you,” we 
added as an afterthought. 
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of these crops cannot be sold at a profit; 
and it is probable that no section of the 
South is unsuited to the production of 
some of these hay crops for transporta- 
tion and sale to other sections, 


Let’s Get a Pay Day From Selling 
Home-grown Hay 


HEN we home-grown feeds 

to our own livestock, we come nearer 
than in any other way to making every 
day in the year a pay day. 

But we figure that hay has two classes 
of pay days—one sold to our own work 
stock and another -sold to whomsoever 
will buy and pay our price. If we are 


sell 


to sell hay on the market, then we must 
do five things :— 
1. We must follow market rules and con- 


form to the standards ‘made by the govern- 
ment for commercial hay. 


2. We must produce hay of high quality. 


3. We must have ‘modern labor-saving 
equipment for handling hay from sowing the 
seed on to preparing the finished product for 
market, 


4. We must have ample storage space for 
the accommodation of maximum supplies. 


5. If we go into commercial hay produc- 
tion, we must stay in or get out and stay 
out. 


The market rarely recognizes hay in 
any form other than baled, and definite 
rules and regulations of the United 
States Department of Agriculture for 
preparing for market, inspection, etc., 
have so standardized hay that its sale 
is greatly simplified. 


Hay standards are of inestimable value 
to producers, shippers’ organizations, and 
cooperative marketing associations in the 
development of direct marketing. Prop- 
erly graded hay establishes confidence 
among consumers and creates premiums 
for high quality. There is also a great 
advantage in having several farmers in 
a neighborhood grow hay commercially. 
They can not only codperate in buying 
power hay presses and other equipment, 
but they can establish a community repu- 
tation for good hay. Thousands of 
dairymen, stock breeders, and _ pur- 
chasing agents for lumber camps, road 
contractors, etc., are ready to buy good 
hay at all seasons. 


Curing and Baling 


URING hay under favorable weather 

conditions is not a difficult process. 
It is in reality a combination of three 
processes, for example, drying and fer- 
menting, both necessary and desirable, 
and bleaching, which is undesirable. 


Hay should be put up in neat, uni- 
form, square-ended bales, properly wired 
and with distinct folds or layers of ap- 
proximately the same size and easily 
separable. Hay thus baled will always 
command a better price. More of it can 
be packed in a car or a truck, the square 
ends are less likely to fall apart, and 
the even folds make less loss by regu- 
lating the quantity fed animals at each 
feed. 

Feed the bales uniformly and not with 
varying quantities on the fork. Give care 
to the start and finish of each bale, so 
that the ends will be square. Drop the 
division block at the right time to in- 
sure bales of uniform length, and al- 
ways put only one kind or grade of hay 
into one bale. 








READING THE BIBLE THROUGH IN 1928 


Next Week Read Isaiah 


46-66 


OR the week, August 5-11, all interested persons are asked to read Isaiah 
46-66. The following interesting questions will be answered in this read- 
tng and may be considered as reviewquestions at the end of the week:— 


1, What does Isaiah say in chapter 46 
about the vanity of idols, and in chapter 
47 about God's judgment upon Babylon? 


2. In chapter 49 what does, Isaiah say 
about Christ being sent to the Jews, and 
what assurance is also given that He is 
sent to the Gentiles? 

3. Explain Christ’s 
(Chapter 52.) 


free redemption. 


4. How does Isaiah foretell the suffer- 
ings of Christ? (Chapter 53.) 


5. Explain the prophet’s call 
and the happy state of believers. 
ter 55.) 


to faith, 
(Chap- 


6. What are the promises to Israel for 
godliness and the keeping of the Sab- 
bath? (Chapter 58.) 

7. How is the glory of Israel to be in- 
creased? (Chapter 60.) 

8. What does Isaiah say of the bless- 
ings of the faithful? (Chapter 61.) 

9. What is Isaiah’s description of the 
redeemed Jerusalem? What can you say 
about God’s response in blessing and 
judgment as mentioned in chapters 65 
and 66? 

10. Tell of the comforting promises to 
the humble, and the gathering of all na- 
tions to the Lord. (Chapter 66.) 


(Copyright by Sunday School Times Co. and reprinted by special arrangement.) 











Baling hay directly from the wind- 
row or cocks in the field is not desir- 
able in most parts of the South on ac- 
count of weather conditions. While it may 
save the cost of housing’ or stack- 
ing, it has the disadvantages of making 
irregular grades of hay and the risks 
of losses from rain and bleaching. Bal- 
ing from barn or stack gives the oppor- 
tunity for doing the work at' slack labor 
times and allows the hay to cure through 
its sweating process, which requires five 
to eight weeks. 

Haymaking is so irregularly done in 
the South that the market penalized 
Southern hay prior to the establishment 
of government grades and inspection, but 
now government grades place Southern 
hays on an equal footing with hays from 
any other part of the world. 


These Bulletins Will Help You 


NTERPRISING readers who want 
further information on pay day 
subjects will do well to write to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., for the fol- 
lowing Farmers’ Bulletins :— 
677—Growing Hay in 987—Labor-Saving 
the South for Practices in 
Market. Haymaking. 
943—Haymaking. 1009—Hay Stackers. 
977—Hay Crops. 1049—Baling Hay. 
Editor’s Note.—A very valuable collec- 
tion of hay photographs that reached us 
too late for use with this article we ex- 
pect to print next week. If you’re inter- 
ested in “pay from hay” watch for them. 


| HEALTH SERMONETTES 


| By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 


| Editor, Health Department 











Six Things to Do in August for 
Better Health and Longer Life 


The brilliant poppy flaunts her head 

Amidst the ripening grain, 

And adds her voice to swell the song 

That August’s here again. 

UGUST is a month of flowers and 

fruits, and one of the hottest months 
of the year. The “dog days” myth oc- 
curs in this month, in which dogs are 
thought to be more prone to go mad 
than in any other. This is not true. Let 
us give more attention to the things that 
are true. There are seven things we cau 
do in August to make our health better 
and our lives safer :— 


1. Vaccinate against typhoid. If you 
have neglected this during the months of 
June and July, do it now.’ “Too late to 
pray after the devil comes.” 


2. Those bad tonsils and adenoids that 
the doctor or school nurse found in your 
boy or girl—see about having them re- 
moved before school opens in Septem- 
ber. 


3. Clean up the premises and put them 
in apple-pie order. It is not too late yet 
Clean up the well or pump and fix it so 
that the big August rains will not wash 
filth into the drinking water. 

4. Haven’t built that sanitary privy yet? 
Too bad! But it is not too late to build 
it and it’s not too early. Company will 
be coming soon. Build something that 
you will not be ashamed of and that will 
be an effective protection against disease 
Your State Board of Health in your 
capital city will’ send you a bulletin on 
how to build a sanitary privy. 


5. How about having your cows tuber- 
culin tested? This is very important, es- 
pecially if there are children in the 
family. Children are very susceptible 
to cattle tuberculosis. See your farm 
demonstration agent about this. 


6. Gather up all broken bottles and 
nails, even if you have ‘to take a day off 
to do it. This will prevent a great many 
dangerous wounds. And that can of ly 
—have a secure place to put it, out of 
the way of small children. 
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: The romance wrecker 


hat Halitosis {unpleasant breath| a handicap 
ter to popularity and a bar to marriage 


” 7, erabd a love affair is nipped in the bud _Listerine ends halitosis quickly. Being antiseptic, 
— simply because either the man or the it attacks bacteria that usually cause odors. 
woman has halitosis—and is not aware of it. And, then, being a powerful deodorant, it over- 

Don’t fool yourself that you never have this comes the odors themselves. Even the strong 
alltoo-common ailment. Since it never an- odors of fish and onion yield to it. , 

















ie nounces itself to the victim, You need only to rinse the 
you simply cannot know mouth with Listerine to 
je when you have it. But others The New Baby— eliminate the risk of offend- 
vil know—and are offended. LISTERINE ing. You'll find it a precau- 
wil How foolish to risk such SHAVING tion worth taking. Keepa 
aa offense when, by simply using CREAM bottle handy in your bath- 
7 Listerine systematically, you —you’ve got a treat ahead of you. & room or on your dressing 
her- can put yourself on the safe TRY IT table. Lambert Pharmacal 
pa side—and the polite side. Co., St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 














READ THE FACTS 
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Bese! : 14 had halitosis 
a > 68 hairdressers state that about every 
of third woman, many of them from the 
Be ” =. Who should 


wealthy classes, is halitoxic. 


The safe antiseptic know better than they? 
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AST week I promised to write about 

agriculture in Nigeria and so here 
goes, in spite of the fact that farming 
in west Africa is like the fishing indus- 
try in Nebraska or gold mining in Iowa. 
There are few natural advantages except 
the climate, and many drawbacks, In 
some respects it is like the brewing busi- 
ness in America, for little of it can be 
seen by the casual observer passing 
through, but back in the bush and out of 
sight a tremendous output is produced 
and consumed. 


An American farmer would laugh at 
first sight of one of these straggling, 
struggling little “farms” hacked out of 
the African bush and worked entirely 
by hand with only the crudest of tools. 
And yet these little farms support a pop- 
ulation much denser than our own and 
furnish an almost unlimited amount of 
export besides. The population averages 
about fifty persons to the square mile 


By? FRANCIS FLOOD 


America could not possibly do without. 


V HILE Jim and I were on our mo- 

torcycle trip across Africa we made 
little hunting trips after deer and part- 
ridges in the bush, and there we found 
the “farms.” Stumbling out of a mass 
of jungle so grown up with grass and 
bush that one could hardly struggle 
through, we would suddenly step out into 
a little clearing of two or three acres 
—and possibly find a deer or flock of 
partridges besides. But we always found 
a few rows of yams, which in Africa 
are certainly a good apology for our 
own Irish potato. A few rows of corn, 
some beans, several varieties of greens, 
and perhaps some cocoa or oil palm 
trees usually completed the farm. A 
hundred yards of primeval bush, or per- 
haps a half mile, and another little farm 


Right—Shocks of guinea corn, with the Hano wall in the back- 
ground. The wall is from 15 to 20 feet high and is 30 feet thick 


in some places. 


“These,” says Flood, “are the only real chickens we saw in 
Africa.” The grass-covered affair is an African chicken coop. 
: ~? 


in Nigeria, and in some places it runs 
as high as 500 persons to the square 
mile, and yet these unscientific and un- 
equipped farmers produce all the food 
for their own vast population and some 
for us besides. 


“Shifting cultivation” is the scientific 
name for the way farming is done in 
Nigeria. This simply means that a little 
patch of ground is farmed until the soil 
is worn out and then it is abandoned 
completely and left to grow back to jun- 
gle while its previous tiller carves him- 
self another “farm” with his axe and 
machete out of the bush nearby. He 
need not buy the land for it is all owned 
by the village to which he is attached 
and is never sold. He simply sends his 
wives and children out to make a new 
farm, and presto! There it is. 


There is such heavy rainfall during 
a few months of the year and so little 
during the dry season that the quick, 
rank growth of vegetation, the washing 
away of the surface, and the subsequent 
leaching of the soil by the hot tropical 
sun depletes its fertility entirely in three 
to five years and the nomadic farmer 
must shift on to another place. The 
tsetse fly makes it impossible in most of 
Nigeria to have livestock and so the 
African bush farmer has neither the 
power nor the fertilizer which we in 


the figures of the director of agriculture, 
and a fair average return is one ton per 
acre at two-thirds of a cent per pound 
or a wage rate of about 14 cents per 
day for the farmer. Not much, of course, 
but 14 cents per day more than he'd 
have otherwise. But this estimate of 
95 man days of labor per acre does not 
include delivery to the railroad, and the 
crop must all be carried on the heads 
of his wives and sometimes a hundred 
miles or more, and the director esti- 
mates that the average net per acre re- 
turn is cut almost exactly in half, or re- 
duced to seven cents per- day for the 
Nigerian corn farmer. Perhaps he needs 
some legislation, but a happier farmer 
one can rarely find. He has everything 
in the world that he wants. 


6 ny cotton farmer puts 115 man days 
of labor per acre into his crop and 





Above—A complete Nigerian farmstead. The granary is on the 
left, the open air kitchen in the foreground, the home at the 
right and the cattle barn just getting into the picture on the 


right. 


Left—This is the most modern African method of plowing. 


and all about was the bush, the African 
interior bush, than which there is noth- 
ing “bushier.” The farmers all live in 
the villages dotting the countryside and 
come out to the farms—or send their 
wives and children—to do what work is 
necessary, from their little grass huts 
in town. 


Diminutive and crude as they are, 
these farms represent hours and hours 
of labor and vigilant attention. Corn 
ground, for instance, after it has been 
hewed out of the bush, must be “plowed” 
entirely by hand by means of a back- 
breaking, heavy, iron hoe. Then the 
ground is ridged and furrowed in the 
same laborious manner until it looks 
much like our own listed corn ground 
except that the hand-made ridges are 
fully twice as large as ours and every 
few feet there are cross ridges as well 
to prevent washing away of the soil dur- 
ing the heavy rains. To mold a field 
of corn after this fashion, and then to 
plant it, one hill at a time, with a stick 
and a versatile black toe, and then to cul- 
tivate it until ripening time, and to carry 
the corn to market on the head, perhaps 
for miles and miles, is a chore which 
would certainly not seem to tend toward 
overproduction or a corn surplus. 


It takes 95 man days of labor per acre 
to grow corn in Nigeria, according to 


gets an average of 350 pounds at four 
and one-half cents per pound, or a wage 
return of 13 cents per day which is re- 
duced to six cents per day after deliv- 
ery charges are figured. 


As in America the grower doesn’t get 
it all. Palm kernels sell in Liverpool 
for 17 pounds sterling, ten in Lagos, 
six up-country in Ogbomosho, and the 
grower gets about three or four. If the 
price drops much lower than that in Liv- 
erpool there is not much left for the 
producer. ‘ 


To me the most interesting thing about 
farming in Nigeria is the complete ab- 
sence of livestock, and the tremendous 
amount of arduous slow, hand _ labor. 
The government experimental farm at 
Kano, in northern Nigeria, is trying to 
work a few head of cattle hitched to the 
most primitive of Rube Goldberg imple- 
ments in aneffort to persuade the farmer 
that even this limited power would help. 
It seemed ridiculous, this primitive 
farming by governmental agriculturists, 
but the natives would pay no attention 
whatever to a shiny, imported, steel 
plow, while they may gradually adopt 
the use of the crude implements they can 
make for themselves. 


The plow in actual use on the gov- 
ernment farm is simply a single block 
a . 
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of the hardest wood that can be found, 
carved out in the shape of an ordinary, 
full-fashioned steel plow. A simple iron 
point, such as any jungle blacksmith can 
make, is fastened on the front, and the 
whole is bolted to a heavy, wooden beam. 
A pole is fastened fore and aft, a. yoke 
of oxen on one end and a man on the 
other, and down the field they go stir- 
ring up a pitiful little ridge and furrow 
that would seem no good at all. And yet 
this is a marvelous, labor-saving device 
a great improvement over the hand 
“plow” of the natives. 


Every farmer has his chickens— 
scrawny little birds that lay eggs just 
like themselves. Jim and I bought four- 
teen eggs one night for our supper and 
had to throw twelve of them away. We 
would probably have thrown away the 
other two also if we hadn’t been so hun- 
gry that we ate them without examina- 
tion. After those two, we weren’t quite 
so hungry for eggs for two reasons. 


HE cattle, in the few districts where 

cattle may be kept, are a monstrous 
big-horned, sad-eyed breed with a dis- 
tinct hump and flapping dewlap, look- 
ing very much like pictures I have seen 
of the sacred cows of India. The hump, 
of course, is logical, for the cattle are 
really native of the northern provinces 
and the edge of the desert where it is 
sometimes necessary to live for a time 
off their hump when the grass is bad or 
the water scarce, or both. Monstrous 
horns these cattle have, and massive and 
gaunt of frame as they are they do not 
look like domestic animals at all but 
almost like some huge sacred buffalo 
immune from human slaughter. 


Hundreds of miles these great beasts 
come from the edge of the Sahara down 
toward the coast, marching, marching 
sweltering in the heat and dust, just as 
our own range cattle did in the days of 
the Texas Trail. Great herds we met every 
day, sometimes only a few, sometimes 
hundreds—and many a herd we stampeded 
into the bush with our roaring motor- 
cycles, some I am sure never to be 
rounded up with the herd again. 


Palm oil and’ cocoa are the two most 
important export crops and the ones to 
which the white man probably gives the 
most attention. Crude indeed ‘are the 
methods of extracting and preparing for 
shipment the huge quantities of palm 
kernels, palm oil, and raw cocoa, and 
the British government is doing all that 
can be done to prevent the waste that 
takes place in the native processing. Just 
as the cotton is ginned by hand so does 
the naked savage climb the towering oil 
palm trees, throw down the pulpy mass 
from which palm oil is extracted, also 
by hand process. Inside this pulp is 
the hard shell of a nut and inside that 
the kernel containing the palm kernel 
oil. And all this breaking of the nut, 
pressing, and cooking, and drying, is 
done by hand with a great loss of oil as 
well as time. From this oil are made 
margerine and glycerine for soap. 


What the future of this farming in 
Africa will be no one can say except to 
point out that the people are content 
and happy and are doing almost exactly 
as they did a hundred years ago—and 
you may draw your own conclusions. 

More about our motorcycle trip across 
Africa will be described next week. 


Ce) 


V E DO not farm any more and 

really do not need a farm paper but 
have kept on taking The Progressive 
Farmer because I enjoy your “Poems 0! 
Country Life” so much. And now your 
new feature, “Agricultural Classics,” is 
running it a close second.—Mrs. C. F. 
Blend. 
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ACKAGED foods as you buy them today represent a big im- 

provement in the quality, purity and economy of your food 

supply. The finest products that can be purchased in the market are 

now carefully processed, standardized by skilled laboratory men, 
tested at every step of the way, sealed in a neat, tight packageand 

sold with a positive guarantee of purity and nutritive value. You 

are assured of uniform quality, whether you buy one package or 


a hundred. 


All of the processing is done for you in great factories that are 
models of cleanliness, by workers who have devoted their entire 
lives to perfection in this one job. Such foods bring delicious 
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= Pik < treats to your table, and offer great economy in time and kitchen 

alm Pat work for the housewife. 
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that — i The actual packaging of these foods is a marvel of modern fac- 

a — we tory practice. Machines almost uncanny in their deftness weigh 

i out the product, fill, wrap or seal the packages, a single machine 

; oil producing fifty or a hundred packages in the length of time it took 

pew . the old time grocer to weigh out a sack of oatmeal from the barrel. 

p is And every package is exact in its contents, trade marked with the 

kone name of the manufacturer who certifies its goodness. am enndiil tabite lien 

Bae These foods stay good either on the shelf at the grocery store or PR in eegrecbns Beach | 

Rice in your pantry, because their quality is sealed in and protected. You on by great commercial con- 

made can buy with assurance and place them on the table before your — oe eo 
family or your guests with absolute confidence. This keeping advances in human wel- 

ig in . ; 

ae quality means economy. ~ yh og  ~ < 

ser Nutritive quality, dependability, purity, economy and delight- eae is sevee © 

~and ful new flavors, all are found in the food package. Make full use pg: ag ee eee 

1s. of these fine products. Save time by serving them often, and use pooh the manufacturer 

eran the time for more companionship with the family. Incidentally, oa ne ngs —— 

P remember that the increased use of these quality foods greatly pon faith, ha ic Gee 

- stimulates the market demand for quality farm products. back of it. 
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er bet pears inadvertising carried by 
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| THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR | 

ONDAY, August 6.—She is a wise 

girl who washes her silk hose after 
each time’s wearing as perspiration rots 
them. They should be washed in luke- 
warm water with a 
mild soap or soap 
flakes, rinsed well, 
and dried in the 
shade. 


Tuesday, August 
7.—Here’s a _ good 
way to use the left- 
over chicken. Pre- 
ty pare a sauce by melt- 
MRS. W. N. HUTT ing 2 tablespoons 

butter and_ rubbing 
into it 2 tablespoons flour. While cook- 
ing grate a little onion juice into it. 
Add 1 cup milk; salt and pepper; cook; 
add 1 cup cooked green peas, 2 cups 


chopped, cooked chicken, and a_ little 
pimiento or tomato if desired. Serve on 
toast. 

Wednesday, August 8—A_ discarded 


high chair makes a handy kitchen chair 
when the arms have been removed. It 
has the advantage of a convenient height 
and a back and may be painted to match 
the rest of the kitchen furniture. 

Thursday, August 9—If Bobby for- 
gets, remind him that soup should be 
dipped away from him and sipped noise- 
lessly from the side of the spoon. 

Friday, August 10—When re-covering 
the ironing board, remember that the 
cloth should be 6 inches longer and 4 
inches wider than the board. 

Saturday, August 11.—Have you been 
fishing with the children this summer? 
It would delight them to take a few 
things along and cook the fish near the 
banks where you catch them. 

Sunday, August 12.—Reason and faith 
resemble theetwo sons of the patriarch; 
reason is the first born, but faith inher- 
its the blessing.—Culverwell. 





|__THE GIRLS WHO DARN | 





7 VERY girl should have her own 
darning outfit. This can be a bag, 
basket or box and in it darning needles 
of various sizes, darning threads of dif- 
ferent colors, a thimble and small scis- 
sors. If one likes to darn over a ball 
then that should be kept there too. A 
small box of darning yarn can be bought 
for ten cents or a quarter. A _ single 
thread doubled is better than a double 
thread. 


A well made darn is a pretty thing and 
a credit to the darner. The threads 
should be even up and down and across 
and the weaving should be caught up as 
regularly as a piece of cloth. They should 
extend well up over the thin spots. 


In this day of runs a fine crochet 
needle is useful in the darning outfit. 
With it one can catch up the run into a 
chain stitch and one would scarcely know 
the run had been there. If the run is 
very big, thread that just matches can 
be crocheted into the space. 

To dignify darning in the eyes of girls, 
the best way in the world to do it is to 
let them do it in a group, to have fun 
while darning, to compete each against 
the other. No girl is going to be con- 
tent with poor work if her friends are 
doing the same thing beautifully. 


| VANILLA WAFERS 


O SERVE with iced tea, grapejuice, 
orangeade, or any other cooling 








drink on the porch this summer, you 


“lina, most 


will want some easily made cookies or 
small cakes. Nothing could be nicer for 
this purpose than vanilla wafers, which 
are made more easily than ordinary cook- 
ies because they do not have to be rolled 
and cut out. They are also excellent 
for serving with afternoon tea or with 
ice cream or punch at parties. The fol- 
lowing recipe from the Bureau of Home 
Economics is carefully tested :— 
Two-thirds cup butter, % cup sugar, 14 
cups flour, 1 teaspoon baking powder, % tea- 
spoon salt, 2 teaspoons vanilla, 2 tablespoons 
milk, 1 egg. Cream the butter and sugar, 


add the well-beaten egg, the milk and the 
sifted dry ingredients, then the vanilla. Drop 
by %-teaspoons on a lightly greased baking 
Bake in a 


sheet, allowing room to spread. 


With a motor attached to the sewing 
machine, sewing has not been the tire- 
some drudgery it was before. 

There is also in the house an electric 
fan which has proved a blessing in mid- 
summer—especially in times of sickness. 

The electric iron *is ready for use a 
few minutes after the current is turned 
on and is so much more comfortable 
to use than those heated by the fire. 

Of course these are not all of the pos- 
sibilities of an electric plant but the boll 
weevil will allow ours to do no more at 
present. If we ever recover sufficiently 
from the ravages of this pest we hope 
to add a few labors to this very willing 





—Courtesy U. S, D. A. 


GIRLS OF 4-H CLUB OF WELCOME, N. C., DARNING STOCKINGS 


moderate oven (about 350 degrees F.) for 8 
to 10 minutes or until the edges are golden 
brown. 


|THE CONTEST PRIZE WINNER | 


ax THE subject, “My Best Mechani- 
cal Servant,” in which Mrs. Annie E. 
DuBose, Richland County, South Caro- 
deservedly won first prize, 
the following perfectly splendid letters 
were full of wonderful ideas and we 
cannot refrain from giving a_ second, 
third, and fourth prize. To these we 
are sending a token of our appreciation: 
second, Mrs. Henry Middleton, Duplin 
County, N. C.; third, Mrs. R. A. Mc- 
Cullen, Sampson County, N. C.; fourth, 
Mrs. J. J. Clement, Fulton County, Ken- 
tucky. It is to be regretted that we have 
not the space to publish the letters in 
ful. 


Electric Plant Has Helped Most 


(Prize Letter) 








HE mechanical servant that has helped 

most on our farm has been the elec- 
tric plant. It has taken the drudgery 
out of a number of tasks and has done 
the work of many hands. 

It has furnished lights not only for 
the house but for the outbuildings and 
surrounding grounds as well, thus elimi- 
nating the daily washing and filling of 
kerosene lamps and at the same time 
giving a better light to read by. 

By means of a connected pump and 
tank it has furnished water for the 
house, poultry, garden, and barnyard. 

In the millroom by means of a switch, 
power stand and belt, it turns the separa- 
tor and churns the cream when ripened. 





servant. Especially are we desirous of 
an electric refrigerator. 
MRS. ANNIE E. DUBOSE. 


Honorable Mention 
ROM the long list of letters submit- 
ted we want to give honorable men- 
tion to each of these :— 
North Carolina 

Mrs. J. S. Ferguson, Mrs. Mary D. Flem- 
ing, Mrs.. N. C. Trott, Mrs. Max R. Burt, 
Mrs. B. J. Pearman, Mrs. B. C. McPhail, 
Mrs. Glen Leatherwood, Mrs. Frank Hauser, 
Mrs. Henry F. Britt, Mrs. James R. Tea- 
heart, Mrs. T. M. Green, Mrs. B. Dickson, 
Miss Annie Wilson, Mrs. J. F. Hunter, Mrs. 
Martha Arncld, Miss Annie Mae _ Beas- 
ley, Miss Margaret Ann Johnson, Mrs. S. P. 
Little, Mrs. F. R. Williams, Mrs. Paul E. 
Johnson, Mrs. A. R. Tucker, Mrs. W. K. 
Smith. 

South Carolina 

Mrs. Benjamin Bostick, Mrs. Henry Wien- 
ges, Mrs. Grace Land, Mrs. P. M. Pitts, 
Mrs. H. H. Westbury, Mrs. E. W. Brezeale, 
Miss Leslie Carroll, Mrs. John Hiers, Mrs. 
M. C. Willingham, Mrs. Brooks Brown, Mrs. 
Claude W. Marett, Mrs. J. M. Brice, Mrs. 
Lillie Mae Ballinger. 

Virginia 

Mrs. W. E. Chappell, Mrs. A. E. Perry, 

Mrs. Margaret Gentry, Mrs. E. C. Whistler. 


| DO’S AND DON’TS OF DRESS | 
College Girls’ Wardrobes 


ARY and Jane were on their way 
home from town. They were both 








going away to college and were discus- 


sing the courses they were 





“Why, I have a list of things a girl 
will need that Mrs. Durand, our home 
demonstration agent, gave me. I’m fol- 
lowing that list. I value it very much 
but I’ll loan it to you, if you wish,” re- 
sponded Jane. 


Here is the list which Mrs. Durand 
gave Jane :— 


Dresses 
linen, pongee or wash silk. 
print or gingham 
dark silk, either crepe de chine or satin. 
wool jersey or sport sweater and skirt. 
voile or organdy. 
evening dress, your graduation dress will 


tt et ee BD 


do. 

: Shoes 
pair sport oxfords for everyday. 
pair pretty black ones for dress. 
pair light street shoes. 


—_ te 


Underwear 
night gowns or 
pair pajamas. 
brassieres. 
pair bloomers or teddies. 
light slips. 
dark slip. 


mo wWwww 


Miscellaneous 
2 pair silk and 2 pair woolen or sport cot- 
ton hose. 
1 dozen handkerchiefs. 
1 winter coat. 
1 hat to harmonize with coat. 





| CONTEST ANNOUNCEMENTS | 


‘ 





Farm Wives’ Experience Letters 
ARM women, here’s an opportunity 
of a lifetime! The subject for Au- 

gust is “Running Water, Modern Lights 
and Paint; Why I Consider Them 
Worth While Investments.” If you have 
all of these conveniences, it will help you 
to appreciate them by writing on this 
subject; if you haven’t these conveni- 
ences, then be sure to read_your letter 
to your husband before mailing it to 
Mrs. W. N. Hutt, care The Progressive 
Farmer. A prize of $5 is offered for the 
best letter. 


Teens’ and Twenties’ Letters 


AVE you tried your hand at writing 

a limerick? You will find it great 
sport but there is another incentive—$3 
for the best one and $2 for the second 
best. Our August subject is, “A Five 
Line Limerick with the words ‘Progres- 
sive Farmer.’ Now, a limerick is a 
nonsense verse of five lines, of which 
the first, second and fifth lines are three- 
stress and rime, and the third and fourth 
lines are two-stress and rime. Here are 
two illustrations. 


The Progressive Farmer is fine. 

It’s Father’s and Mother’s and mine. 

I read it- all weekly; 

I follow it meekly, 

For it’s good for this bank book of mine. 


There was a young Farmer Progressive 
Whose heart felt an impulse possessive. 
Said he, “Pray be mine.” 

Said she, “I am thine.” 

The result was a wedding impressive. 





| WHEN MY WIFE WENT TO 
COLLEGE 7 


To the Farm Women’s Short 
Course at Raleigh 


ROM the Demonstration meeting 
My wife came home quite jolly. 
I soon found out the reason, 
The Club was sending her to Raleigh. 





A short course would be given, 
And everything be learned; 
Sewing, millinery, and cooking, 





going to take and such, when 
suddenly Mary asked, “What 
clothes are you going to take, 
Jane? I haven’t thought much 
about my wardrobe.” 





And how money can be earned. 


Of course, I couldn’t afford it, 
The trip she’d have to miss; 
She always met my objections 
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Then there were the children. 
What would become of them? 
“Why, Daisy will take care of Dorothy, 
And you can look after Jim.” 


Oh! I fussed and fumed and scolded, 
But the woman would have her way, 
So off to Raleigh she went 
In just a week and a day. 
I’m sorry to admit it 
But we got along just fine, 
Eating things she had canned 
In the good old summer-time. 


She got back late on Saturday, 
And Sunday by the break of day 
She was up fuming and bustling 
Gettin’ furniture the right way. 


No more catercornered tables— 
The lines don’t harmonize at all 
All the folding beds and sofas 
Must parallel the walls. 


Then there was grandpa’s picture 
That always hung so high; 
She has it down now 
On the level with the eye. 


On Monday is our wash day. 
Her fussing most runs me mad 
But a fellow’s got to stand it 
When a nigger can’t be had. 


I had the water piping hot 
When she came smiling in 
With a great big box of “Super Suds.” 
Some Raleigh rot, I thought with a grin. 


The water must be lukewarm; 
Then sprinkle in the powder fine, 

And squeeze the clothes up so, 
Rinse and hang them on the line. 


Well of all the funny doings, 
But I dare not say a word, 
Lest, she would start that tirade 

That I’ve so often heard. 


I thought our time was wasted, 
But when we took them from the line 
I never saw such nice white clothes, 
Everything was looking fine. 


Well, that alone was worth the trip; 
Some other things she learned 
Were a lot about nutrition 
And how butter should be churned. 


How Miss Rit could take a dress, 
No matter what thé hue, 
And make it pearly white, 


I never heard the like. Did you? 


Mrs. Register made a bonnet 

Of her husband’s worn-out hat, 
Miss Hunter taught them sewing. 
Now what do you think about that? 


A hooked rug now she’s making 
Of the family’s worn-out hose; 
What she’ll tackle next 
I’m sure nobody knows. 


Since my wife has been to college 
I’m ready to admit 
That life is now worth living 
And the place is looking fit. 
—Mrs. A. E. McLaughilin. 








CHOCOLATE DRINKS FOR |, 
SUMMER | 
| | 


Ripocsgrte Milk Shake.—To 1 glass of 
milk, add 4 tablespoons of cocoa or choc- 

olate. syrup and a little crushed ice. 
Shake well. 

Chocolate Evaporated Milk Shake.—To ™% 
cup evaporated milk, 4% cup water and crack- 
ed ice, add 4 tablespoons of chocolate or 
cocoa syrup; shake well. Cream is very good 
substitute for evaporated milk. 





Chocolate Eggnog.—Mix 4 tablespoons of 
chocolate syrup with 1 glass of milk, add 1 
egg yolk beaten well, shake well, 
fold in egg white stiffly beaten, 
and pour over crushed ice. 


Chocolate Malted Milk.—To 1 
glass of milk, add 4 tablespoons 
of chocolate syrup, 2 tablespoons 
malted milk powder. Beat well 
and pour over crushed ice. 


Mint Chocolate.—Combine 6 ta- 
blespoons chocolate syrup with 
3% cup milk, 2 tablespoons cream, 
4% teaspoon peppermint extract, 
and crushed ice. Shake well. 


Iced Mocha.—Combine 6 table- 
spoons of chocolate syrup with 
cup milk, 2 tablespoons cream, % cup very 
strong coffee. Add crushed ice and shake 
well. Pour into glass and top with table- 
spoonful whipped cream. 


WA 


Chocolate Syrup.—Four squares of unsweet- 
ened chocolate, 134 cups sugar, % teaspoon 
salt, 1% cups boiling water. Melt chocolate 
in saucepan placed in a larger saucepan of 
boiling water, add sugar and salt and stir 
until well mixed; then pour on gradually, 
while stirring constantly, boiling water. Stir 
until smooth, bring to the boiling point and 
let boil 5 minutes. Cool, turn into a jar 
and keep in ice box or cold place. 


Cocoa Syrup.—One-half cup cocoa, 1 cup 
cold water, 1% cups sugar, 2 teaspoons va- 
nilla. Mix cocoa, sugar, and water. Place 
over heat and boil 3 minutes, stirring con- 
stantly. Add 2 teaspoons vanilla. Pour into 
airtight jar. Adjust the cover, place in re- 
frigerator or cold place. 


A fruit jar with a good tight top makes a 
very good shaker. 


se) 


AGES of all classes of farm labor 

are below wages a year ago, the 
index of the general level of farm wages 
on July 1 this year being placed at 170 
per cent of the pre-war level as compared 
with 172 per cent in July last year by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
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3397—Truly Individual.—This style is de- 
signed for sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 
4), 42, 44, and 46 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 35% yards of 
40-inch material with % yard of 32- 
inch contrasting. The sort of dress 
for the college girl, and pretty if 
made up in almost any cotton, silk, 
or wool material. 

461—A Summer Favorite.—This style is 
designed for sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 
38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. Cize 36 reauires 3% yards of 
40-inch Materia: with % yard of 36- 
inch Contrasting. ‘this dress may be 
varied by having the collar plain and 











the -sleeves short. 
terial such as voile or silk is used 
it is a most becoming dress for al- 
most any dressy occasion. 


If some light ma- 


3472—Smartly Belted.—This style is de- 
signed for sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 4 yards of 40- 
inch material with % yard of %- 
inch contrasting. If the pattern is 
used for a slender person the bow 
on the belt is very good but if for 
a stout figure the bow should be left 
off and a tailored effect given by 
the use of a pretty buckle. 





— me nee 
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Better color and flavor—and it cannot fail to jell 


Even without previous expertence 


Anyone can now make 


perfect Jams and Jrvums! 


HERE is no chance of failure— 
when you make your jams and 
jellies this modern, easy Certo way! 
And it is-all so simple that you won- 
der why it wasn’t thought of before. 


In order to get a perfect jam or 
jelly texture you must have correct 
proportions of fruit or fruit juice, 
sugar, and that natural jellifying sub- 
stance which Nature herself makes 
and stores in fruits in varying 
amounts. The common deficiency 
of this jellifying substance has been 
responsible for most of the jam and 
jelly making failures in the past. 
Some fruits are comparatively rich 
in it; others contain very little. Very 
few fruits have enough of it to jellify 
all the juice they contain, and all 
fruits lose it as they ripen. 

We have extracted this natural 
jellifying substance from fruit, re- 


MISS ALICE BRADLEY, Principal of Miss Farmer's 
School of Cookery, and Cooking Editor of Woman's 
Home Companion, says of Certo: 


“TI strongly advise all 
housewives to make all 
their jams and jellies with 
Certo because: 

It’s easier —Takes only 
one minute’s boiling. 

Tastes better—No flavor 
boiled away. 


fined, concentrated, and bottled it 
for your convenient use. This is 
Certo. With Certo any kind of fruit 
—even those you have never before 
been able to use for jelly—will now 
jell perfectly every time. 

And with only one minute’s boil- 
ing! This short boiling saves the 
fruit juice which used to boil away, 
so that with Certo you get half again 
more jam or jelly from your fruits, 
and the color and flavor are better— 
more nearly that of the fresh un- 
cooked fruit. 


So that you may know exactly how 
much jellifying substance various fruits 
require, we have worked out in our test- 
ing kitchens accurate recipes for all kinds 
of jams and jellies—nearly one hundred 
in all. A booklet containing these recipes 
is under the label of each bottle of Certo. 
Get Certo from your grocer today. 





Better Color—Not dark- 
ened by long boiling. 

No worry—Never fails 
to set. 

It’s economical — Fifty 
per cent more from given 
amount of fruit and no 
waste from failures.” 

Hes, 
6 Mane 


Jags MagsaLabes : 
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te Lupin Wage af reerng oes 


FREE: Nearly 100 recipes for jams, jellies and 
marmalades, and booklet besutifully illustrated in 
color showing new and interesting ways to serve 
them. Just mail the coupon. If you want trial half- 
bottle of Certo send 10c (stamps or coin). 




















Certo Corporation, 273 Granite Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Cf you live in Canada, address: Certo, Cobourg, Ont.) 


Please send me free recipes and booklet in color on jams, jellies and marmalades. 
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WHAT DOES SCHOOL DO? | 


I. It Gives Us Valuable Tools 
EAR Boys and Girls :— 

Between now and the middle of 
September I want you to think with me 
about a question many of you have per- 
haps asked yourselves before: “What 
good does school do me, anyhow?” Some 
are certain to ask that question after 
they are in school this fall; some have 
already asked it this summer and don’t 
expect to enter school when it opens 
for they answered it this way: “Aw, I 
can get along without school. I can get 
me a job and be making money.” 

That is exactly the reason for this 
series. We’re going to analyze the things 
education can do for us and then decide 
whether a boy or girl can “get along 
without school.” 

The first thing we discover is that 
education gives us tools to work with. 
What would you think of a carpenter 
who started out to build a fine house with 
only a hammer and saw for tools? What 
would be your opinion of your mother if 
she set herself to bake a cake with only 
flour, soda and water? Or a baseball 
team ready to start an important game 
without a bat? Or your dad hurrying 
to go somewhere in the car without a 
drop of gas in the tank? 








All of them would be foolish, you say, 
and so they would. But let’s go a little 
further. Have you ever followed round 


WILLIE WILLIS | 
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“IT hadn’t had nothin’ but peanuts an’ 
ice cream an’ a banana an’ two suckers 
an’ @ choc’late soda,an’I] don’t know how 
come I got to feelin’ so pale.” 

“IT guess Papa don’t know how to be 
a pal. I told that new boy I’d bet him 
my father could lick his, an’ Papa 
wouldn’t even talk about it much.” 


by, 


4-H CLUBBERS THAT ATTENDED ALLEGHANY COUNTY, VIRGINIA, RALLLY DAY 


after round an old mule hitched to a 
one-horse breaking plow and wondered 
if you would ever get that piece of land 
turned? And then, have you seen the 
same breaking done by a tractor pulling 
two or three bottoms? Whew! How 
it does get over land in a hurry! Or 
girls, suppose you try hemming a sheet 
by hand instead of using a sewing ma- 
chine. How much longer will it take 
you? 

In living our lives we are each of us 
building a house, playing a game, start- 
ing a journey, but unless we have the 
tools and equipment we cannot make a 
success of any of them. 

Furthermore, we cannot do the job 
of living best unless we have good 
tools and equipment. The training we get 
in school gives us new tools and better 
tools with which to build a happy, worth 
while life. As someone has said, “Edu- 
cation will not make a goat into a sheep, 
but it will make a good goat of a very 
poor goat and a better sheep of a 
good shecp.” 

The second thing education can do for 
us we shall discuss next week. 

Sincerely yours, 


ALEXANDER NUNN. 


| “OUR 4-H CAMP” | 


“\N Tuesday, May 29, the 4-H 
boys and girls met at Camp Leach, 
North Carolina, for five days camping. 
Immediately after everyone had come, 
we were divided into four groups, the 
Head, Heart, Hands and Health. 
Wednesday morning at 6:30, we were 
awakened by the rising whistle. After 
breakfast the girls cleaned their barracks 
while the boys cleaned the grounds. 
Later the girls were called to a class in 
lamp shade making. Just before lunch 
we all went swimming. After lunch rest 








club 


hour was observed. We took another 
swim about five o’clock. When supper 
was finished we assembled in the main 


building and sang, played and gave yells. 
We were all in bed at 10 o’clock. This 
same schedule was used every day of the 
camp. 

Since Thursday was visitors’ day, many 
parents and friends were present. Thurs- 
day night the members of the Kiwanis 
Club of Greenville took supper with us 
and after supper they aided us in our 
stunts. 

We owe the success of this camping 
trip to Mr. L. R. Harrill, 4-H club leader, 
Miss Ethel Nice, home demonstration 
agent, Mr. E. F. Arnold, county agent, 
and the numerous chaperones. 


A PITT COUNTY CLUB MEMBER. 





isi 





| CLUB MEMBERS ESTABLISH | 
| MEMORIAL FUND | 


ORE than 300 4-H club members, 

leaders, parents, and friends repre- 
senting every club in the county were 
in attendance at the annual Alleghany 
County, Virginia, 4-H' club rally held 
in Covington recently. 





The day’s program began with a club 
parade in which the members carried 
banners representing the achievements 
of their club. Then followed the club 
yells and stunts. The remainder of the 
program was conducted in the auditor- 
ium where a beautiful tribute in the 
form of a memorial service, was made to 
the late Mrs. Margaret King, the former 
home demonstration agent. The chief 
feature of the service was the establish- 
ment, by the club members of the Mar- 
garet King Memorial Scholarship Fund. 
The money is to be invested in first mort- 
gage bonds and the interest used to send 
one delegate each year to the State Short 
Course at Blacksburg. 

Hattie King, vice-president of the 
County 4-H Club Council presided, as- 
sisted by Emma Hamlett, secretary- 
treasurer of the Margaret King Memor- 
ial Fund. 


| HOW GOES THE RACE? | 








OBLEY Poche by completing the 

organization of a local tribe has 
added eight points to his standing and 
is now only four points behind Pinnell 
Griggs, leading in The Progressive 
Farmer Tribe Booster Contest. Omer E. 
Collins is coming to the front too, having 
tied Horace Lawson for third place dur- 
ing the last week. And look at that list 
of newcomers. The Tribe Chief pre- 
dicts that further records will be broken 
before the contest closes, August 31. 
Who will be the next to win the special 
award for having secured ten or more 
credits ? 


Here’s the detailed report through 
July 26:— 
Credits 
Pinnell Griggs, Poplar Branch, N. C... 20 
Robley Poche, Hymel,. La. .cscccccescccs 16 
Horace F. Lawson, Hohenwald, Tenn... 6 
Omer E. Collins, Botkinburg, Ark. .... 6 
Tullman Wood, Poplar Branch, N. C. 2 
Roy H. Ladd, Henagar, Ala. ............ 2 
men Domed, Arita Bie. sisscccccccéccsc 2 
M. E. Griffin, Kingsland, Ark. .......... 2 
Will W. Reese, Pittsburg, Ga. .......... 2 
Charles Wilburn, Artesia, Miss. ........ 2 
Lamar Wallis, Belden, Miss. .......... 2 
R. C. McLean, Jr., Eagle Springs, N.C. 2 
Lona Wheeler, Brooksville, Ala. ...... 2 
Malcolm Kemp, Sopchoppy, Fla. ........ 2 


Watch for the report next week. 
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By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 


| OUR WEEKLY SERMON 





The Almost People 

OST of us are just “almost.” I al- 

most won a declamatory contest in 
my boyhood. I stood almost at the head 
of my class in spelling. I almost won a 
foot race in high 
school. I almost in- 
vested insome stock 
that would have 
made me rich. I 
have come so near 
to so many victor- 
ies, that, like you 
whose eyes see these 
lines, I have to ad- 
mit that I have lived 
the life of a “very 


J. W. HOLLAND 


nearly.” 

Yet, whatever is universal, must have 
some reason or excuse for being so. 

Some of us put off the hard prepara- 
tion necessary for great success. A half- 
ambition, like a half-sharp razor, tears 
its way through, but does not cut. While 
I abhor a prize fight, nevertheless, I ad- 
mire the hard training the men are willing 
to undergo for their bouts. 

Procrastination is the most dangerous 
nation in which to live. Some one always 
has to “put up” for the man whose habit 
is to “put off.” Proverbs says, “The slug- 
gard will not plow by reason of the 
cold.” Doing a little better is often but 
the little step to the best. Tomorrow is 
the roseate day that is made dark by to- 
day’s indecisions. 

So many people are almost “well.” 
Ten million Americans are nearly able to 
do their full work in the world. Half 
of that number could be entirely well if 
they would attend to matters like diet, 
sleep, and proper exercise. If you and 
I would pay attention to our first head- 
ache, we would have to pay less to the 
doctors. Abounding health and vitality 
are gifts that God and nature are try- 
ing to give to us, but we do not do our 
full share to help them. 

Think of the people who are “almost 
good.” An uncontrollable temper, a sharp 
and rasping tongue, a cold heart, a sneak- 
ing little habit—well, you know what 
they are as well as I—the little uncon- 
quered sins that classes “almost” good 
people in with the sinners. Jesus saw a 
young man whom He loved, and said to 
him, “One thing thou lackest.” He said 
to another, “Thou art not far from the 
kingdom of Heaven.” 

What can we say for the millions of 
people who are “almost” Christians? 
They plan to join the church. In fact, 
they intend to do it. They even feel vir- 
tuous and good about intending to do 
the good thing, but they never quite 
cross the discipleship line. 

A powerful ruler once said to Paul, 
“Almost thou persuadest me to be a 
Christian.” 

There are some fifteen millions of “al- 
most” good citizens in the United States. 
They don’t quite get to the polls to vote, 
but: they intend to. Some of them even 
go so far as to register, but election day 
finds them, perhaps, complaining about 
the government but not taking the trou- 
ble to vote. 

Oh, what halves we are of the wholes 
we were meant to be! 


' a 
| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 








RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 
| gree ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 


Our Summer Fashion Magazine, just off the® 


press, is the most interesting issue we have 
ever published. Styles for women, the miss 
and the kiddies and valuable articles about 
vacation trips and what the stout and the 
short woman should wear. Send today 15 
cents for your copy. Address Fashion De- 
partment, The Progressive Farmer. 
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1928 Farmers’ Convention a Success 


“Farm and Home Week” Attracts Hosts of Farm Folks 


ERETOFORE it has been the 
“North Carolina Farmers’ and 
Farm Women’s Convention.” 

Last week it was “Farm and Home 
Week” at North Carolina State College 
with intensely practical and valuable 
short coursés in various subjects with 
the “Farmers’ and Farm Women’s Con- 
vention” assembling at the close for a 
general conference on agricultural prob- 
lems. 

Great crowds came from all North 
Carolina—a host of men and an even 
larger host of women—and all had a 
rousing good time besides learning inval- 
uable lessons about all kinds of subjects 
looking to better farming and home mak- 
ing. 

As officers for the ensuing year the 
following were elected: president, M. 
L. Adderholt, of Davidson County; vice- 
president, John T. Albritton, of Wayne; 
second vice-president, C. A. Ballentine, 
of Wake; secretary, James M. Gray; 
publicity manager, F. H. Jeter. 


Probably the biggest and most impor- 
tant action of the convention was the 
adoption of a report on organization. 
This report calls on all agricultural or- 
ganizations in North Carolina to send 
representatives to a meeting to be held 
in Raleigh in December to form a state 
federation of farmers. It also requests 
that in every county where farmers want 
an organization a committee of three be 
named to promote that result. The state 
committce to nominate these county com- 
mittees consists of Dr. Clarence Poe, 
Charles F. Cates, Dr. J. Y. Joyner, F. 
D, Patterson, and A. M. Johnson, with 
James M. Gray, as secretary. Director 
Schaub of the agricultural experiment 
station pledged hearty support to this 
plan. 


The following resolutions were adop- 
ted :— 
I 


In the general field of agriculture we 
feel that our farmers and the state are 
to be congratulated on the growing in- 
terest in livestock, dairying and poultry 
raising. North Carolina was last year 
seventh among the states in crop values 
but twenty-fourth in livestock values. 
This badly balanced system of farming 
must be changed by the further develop- 
ment of dairying and swine production 
all over the state, beef cattle production 
in sections adapted -to it, and a special 
campaign for more cows in Eastern 
North Carolina in 25 counties of which 
there is now not one dairy cow for each 
16 people. We congratulate the state 
upon the eradication of the cattle tick 
and upon the fact that North Carolina 
leads all the states of the Union in the 
eradication of bovine tuberculosis. We 
regret, however, that North Carolina 
ranks far below South Carolina and Vir- 
sinia in interest in the “Better Sires” 
Campaign and would urge improvement 
in this respect. We also call attention 
to the fact that the Southern Livestock 

ssociation meets in Raleigh, December 
18, 1928, and would urge farmers from all 
Parts of the state to make plans now to 
attend this great meeting of Southern 
stock men at its first appearance in our 

rders. The importance of developing 
our livestock industry is further empha- 
sized by the difficulty of making cotton 
Profitably under boll weevil conditions in 
competition with Texas and Oklahoma, 
ay by the fact that our tobacco indus- 
a aces a similar new competition in 
Cs rapid increase of acreage in South 

arolina, Georgia, and other states. 

Il 

We would urge more effective organi- 
zation as the second great need of North 
rerolina farmers at the present time. 

1 the states of the North and West 
hgh are able to exert a powerful if 
sel Oominating influence in state affairs 
ee me vl many of these states one or 
a tent bP preg farm organizations 

age I Be ha ayn members. We 

~ proclaimed as the 

y of every farmer to belong to some 


farmers’ organization, whether he wholly 
approves of it or not, and that among all 
farmers’ organizations a spirit of gen- 
erous rivalry rather than opposition or 
enmity should be the rule, each one striv- 
ing to do its utmost in service to the 
farmer and heartily cooperating with 
all, other organizations in this effort. 
We would urge our farmers everywhere 
to form local farmers’ clubs in communi- 
ties where no other farmers’ organiza- 
tions function and merge later with such 
general organization as they may desire. 


Ill 


We call attention to the imperative 
need for the courageous and _ scientific 
study of tax systems and the adoption of 
important reforms by the next General 
Assembly. Farm lands are not equitably 
assessed and the farmer pays too large 
a proportion of our taxes in proportion 
to his income; solvent credits, bank de- 
posits, etc., in towns and cities largely 
escape taxation, throwing increased bur- 
dens on agriculture, while the variation 
in local school tax rates cries aloud for a 
truly state system of public education. 

A member of the convention with a 
farm located partly in a poor county and 
partly in a wealthy manufacturing county 
reports a school tax of about 25 cents on 
$100 in the wealthy county against a 
school tax of 75 cents on the $100 requir- 
ed to maintain a poorer system of schools 
in the rural county. We also call at- 
tention to the serious injustice done our 
farmers and a glaring discrimination by 
reason of the fact that business men are 
enabled to pay taxes practically on their 
net worth while farmers are not. This 
results from the fact that the state al- 
lows a taxpayer to deduct any and all 
debts for the value of his bonds, note; 
mortgages, accounts, bank deposits, etc. 
(the sort of property owned by business 
men), but does not allow any debts what- 
ever to be deducted from real estate val- 
ues, which constitute the landowner 
farmers’ chief assets. 


IV 


We also call for equality for agricul- 
ture in matters of education. Country 
boys and girls should have as good 
schools in both quality and quantity as 
city boys and girls. Furthermore, the 
duty of providing such schools should be 
borne equally by the state as a unit with- 
out requiring poorer counties to tax 
themselves several times as heavily for 
school purposes as the wealthier coun- 
ties. We favor an eight months’ school 
term in every public school in the state. 


Vv 


We also insist that the time has come 
to give equal opportunity to our rural 
people in the matter of public health 
and public hospitals. The sick in the 
humblest country home should have an 
opportunity to get the services that pub- 
lic hospitals offer as easily as do the in- 
digent sick in cities where public hospi- 
tals are open to all who need them. We 
appeal to Dr. W. S. Rankin of the Duke 
Foundation, to our State Board of 
Health, and to the General Assembly to 
unite in a program which will insure 
equality of opportunity in the matter of 
health and hospital service. 


VI 


We recognize forestry as one -of the 
greatest branches of North Carolina’s 
agricultural industry and we call upon 
the next general assembly to work out a 
program of taxation, even if this necessi- 
tates a constitutional amendment, where- 
by the forest lands may be taxed in such 
a way as to have payments fall due when 
the timber is marketed or ready for 
market. 


Vil 


We urge our farmers to give continued 
support to their coOperative organizations, 
not only by furnishing patronage but 
also by informing themselves as to 
methods of operation and management 
so as to make themselves more effective 
in securing the highest degree of eff- 
ciency and responsiveness to farmer con- 
trol. We would also remind our farm- 
ers that one of the most effective of all 
forms of agricultural codperation is‘ 
mutual fire insurance and every land- 


(Concluded on page 18) 
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cA shrewd Buyer is 


the American Farmer 


We take our hat off to the farmer—he is a 
shrewd buyer, a rare judge of values. Espe- 
cially when it comes to buying a motor car. 
He looks for dollar-for-dollar value every time. 


It is significant that the Standard Six is such a 
favorite among farmers. 


Its great value and its low price—its beauty, 
its speed, its performance commend themselves 
to the man who would pay less than a thou- 
sand dollars for a car and yet looks for features 
possessed by cars much higher in price. 


The Standard Six is big, roomy and comfort- 
able, too—a family car—just suited to the re- 
quirements of farm and country lite. 


Your Dodge Brothers dealer will gladly give 
you a highway demonstration on roads of your 
own choosing. Ask for one today. 


4-DOOR SEDAN 





fio. b. Detroit 


COUPE - - - - - $875 
CABRIOLET - - - 945 
DELUXE SEDAN - 970 


f. o. b. Detroit 


DondDGe BROTHERS 


STANDARD SIX 


A Buy If There Was One 


ALSO THE VICTORY SIX $995 TO $1295 AND THE SENIOR SIX $1495 TO $1770 











Ever 
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FISK TIRES 


All the qualities that mean slow, even wear, 
—comfort and safety throughout generous 
mileage are built into Fisk Tires by the 
“‘Fillerless Cord’’ method of construction. 
FISK BALLOON CORD—The most widely FISK HEAVY DUTY—All typical 
used, best known Fisk. Standard quality with Fisk features with extra plies of cord and 


all Fisk features. Millions of these great tires the “‘Rugged Tread’’. Plus value for 
roll out of the factories on new cars yearly. _ the motorist who wants excess mileage. 


When it is ‘“‘Time To Re-Tire’’ see the nearest 
Dealer who features Fisk 

















erre POLS ad PLIPOL Se 


The Farmer’s Prosperity Depends on Turning His Products Into Cash. 
Haven’t You Some Quality Product That You Could Turn Into Cash 
by Advertising It in Your Local Papers or in Our Farmers’ Exchange 

















Many thousand farmers in Virginia and 
adjoining States are saving money_and ob- 
taining adequate protection on quality by 
purchasing through the VSS, a farmer- 
owned and controlled co-operative. 





KNOWN ORIGIN FIELD SEEDS 
ADAPTED GARDEN SEEDS 
OPRN FORMULA FEEDS 

OPEN FORMULA FERTILIZERS 


Mail Order Supplies 


Write for current seed prices and for the August 
issue of the VSS Patron. No charge. 


VIRGINIA SEED SERVICE 
Richmond, cqaastorr, Virginia, 
Non-Prorir |% Co-OPERATIVE _ 
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A COMPARISON OF 1927 AND 1928 COTTON ACREAGES | 
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The solid line in each case represents the 1927 acreage; the shaded line the 1928 
acreage. At the right of each line is the total number of acres cultivated, figures 


for both years as of July 1. 


All figures are from official estimates of the Crop 
Reporting Board of the United States Department of Agriculture. 


Increases in 


cottcn acreage in 1928 have been made in all states, the increase for the United 
States as a whole being estimated at 11.4 per cent. 





| VIRGINIA FARM NEWS __ | 





RADING in 
basis 


farm produce on the 
of weight rather than meas- 


ures is advocated by the State Depart- 
ment 


of Agriculture. Tables showing 
the Virginia legal 
or standard weights 
of commodities have 
been prepared by 
the Division of 
Markets and copies 
are being mailed out 
to all interested par- 
ties. The producer 
may figure readily 
from this table how many pounds his 
produce will weigh if he has the measure 
in bushels or pecks. 
Il 

Loss of $275,000 by Forest Fires.— 
Property damage of $275,000 is esti- 
mated to have been caused by the spring 
forest fires which swept over an area of 
77,620 acres in 57 counties, according to 
Chapin Jones, state forester. This loss 
does not include intangible damage, but 
is based upon actual injury to timber and 
property. There are now many thousand 
acres of young trees, especially pine in 
the eastern and southern counties that 
will bring in considerable income within 
20 or 25 years if they are not burned 
over. If farmers generally realized the 
tremendous loss that they suffer froth 
forest fires, they: would codperate to the 
fullest extent with the State Forest Ser- 
vice and other agencies to prevent fires. 


ill 

Fight to Keep Out the Japanese 
Beetle.— The Federal and state de- 
partments of agriculture are making ev- 
ery effort to prevent the Japanese beetle 
from coming into Virginia says G. T. 
French, entomologist of the State De- 
partment of Agriculture. This insect 
has done much damage in states to the 
north. As it is a very difficult pest to 
control, warning is being issued in hopes 
that its progress may be checked. The 
Japanese beetle damages apples, peaches 
and plums, and also shrubbery, and the 
grub worm of the species destroys lawns 
and golf greens. Extra heavy arsenate 
sprays are used in fighting the beetles, 
and golf greens in some instances have 
had to be treated with an emulsion of 
carbon disulphide. 


| FARM WOMEN RECEIVE 





COLLEGE HONORS 


HE part rural women of North 
Carolina are taking in agricultural 
development of the state was recognized 
at the recent Farm and Home Week ex- 
ercises at State College. Mrs. J. E. Cor- 





| riher, Jr., of China Grove; Mrs. W. B. 
| Lamb of Garland; Mrs. A. R. Poyner 





Mrs. W. T. Whitsett of 
Mrs. W. D. Graham of 
Mount Ulla were awarded the title of 
“Master Farm Homemakers” and were 
given special medals and certificates. 


of Mayock:; 
Whitsett and 


These five women were selected by the 
home demonstration department of the 
college and The Farmer’s Wife, a nat- 
ional publication for farm women, after 
a careful survey of the leading rural 
women of the state. They live on farms 
varying from 25 to 500 acres, have from 
3 to 13 children each, and all five are 
good managers of time and money. They 
follow definite health programs for their 









families; they train their children in re- 


.ligion, in business methods and in love 


of country living; they provide for rec- 
reation and social development and they 
are active in community work. Four of 
the five voted at the last national, state, 
and county elections. They give read- 
ing, music, and games as the favorite 
recreations of their families. Movies 
figure but little. 


Four other farm women were recog- 
nized with certificates for having at- 
tended the farm women’s short course 
for the past four years. These were: 
Mrs. Henry Middleton of Duplin Coun- 
ty; Mrs. S. B. Nash of Franklin; Mrs. 
Martha Jackson of Sampson and Mrs. 
C. M. Rhodes. Graduation exercises in 
honor of these four women were held 
in Pullen Hall. Dr. Clarence Poe, editor 
of The Progressive Farmer, was the 
speaker of the occasion. Certificates 
were presented for the college by Dean 


I. O. Schaub. 





| NORTH CAROLINA FARM 
NEWS 


INAL distribution of money from 

the seasonal cotton pool amounting 
to slightly over a quarter of a million 
dollars was begun July 19, according to 
a statement by U. 
B. Blalock, general 
manager of the 
North Carolina Cot- 
ton Growers’ Asso- 
ciation. Some of the 
larger county totals 
paid out were: Edge- 
combe, $27,000; An- 
son, $19,000 and 
Duplin, $18,000. 
Il 


Investigate 


4 





To 


cause of the serious prevalence of bac- 


Bacteriosis. — Be- 


teriosis in the peach orchards of the 
Sandhill section, growers have requested 
governmental aid in eradicating the trou- 
ble. Dr. R. F. Poole, botanist at State 
College, has estimated that 40 per cent 
of the Elberta crop will be affected with 
the disease this season. At that, however, 
experts are predicting the shipment of 
4,000 cars of marketable peaches from 
the area this season. This will be the 
largest commercial peach crop ever grown 
in North Carolina. To celebrate the 
excellent crop, the annual Peach Show 
was held at Hamlet Thursday, August a 


Ill 

Robeson Cotton Growers Organize. 
—Cotton growers of Robeson County 
who are members of the North Carolina 
Cotton Growers’ Association have pef- 
fected a local organization with Alfred 
Britt of Buie as president, W. H. Hum- 
phrey, of Lumberton, vice- president, and 
Martin McCall of Philadelphus, secre- 
tary and treasurer. The officers will 
name a man from each township to as: 
sist in perfecting the organization 4 
the next meeting will be held at the call 
of the president. 


‘Itincle Ab Says: 


I’m satisfied if I cam 
help carry the torch 
without claiming that I 
lit it. 
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Golden Series 
De Laval Separators 


are the crowning achievement in fifty Ya'sit of 
separator manufacture = leadership. skim- 
ming efficienc: = ease of turning, convenience, 
Gerebility, s rm of workmazship and beauty of 
design and finish, they are the best cream 
separators ever made. 
old on the easy payment plan. Trade allow- 
ances made on old separators of any age or gga 


The De Laval Raperater Company 
hi 


New York cag 
165 Broadway 600 Jockos Blvd. 61 Beale St. 





VRUVIV VUVTTVVV VV VV vv vVvVve 
More than 1,000,000 


Women now IRON this 


Quick, COOL Way! 


Self Heating Iron 
Do away with the hot stove on ironing day. Improved 
Self Heating Royal lights with match, heats in 3 minutes, 
stays at any heat you wish. New low price includes won- 
derful improvements. Now self cleaning, burns any grade 
line; full 17 inches wena surface; | cool handle, nice 
lance. Faster. Backed by 27 years’ reputation, over 
1,000,000 users, written jaran 
dealer or sent postpaid. oe 
$1 with order. Balance C 


ROYAL SELF wath IRON COMPANY 
113 Wayne Street Big Prairie, Ohio 


— and West, $4.98) Enclose 





AGENTS WANTED FOR RMODEt ie 
\MONITOR 


oo NEW MONITOR Self-heat- 


Re 8 no pregenerstion. 
Lights instantly with a matc 
pensoline. Will 


Burns any 

not clog up, nothing to wear out, 
aranteed. Sells on aight. Low 

price. Thousands siready in 

use. We ‘want 600 new agents. Libe: 











styles. We Show You How— 
you Le ‘ need to know enything 
loring— 
directions nine sen — Th ? 7 a 
YOUR SUIT . FREE 
Opr nes new 4, ade-tovorder to get one 
our fi r suits, in any 


Wool samples—all 
at once furnichel PREM eee ae 


Progress Tailoring Co., Dept. V223, Chicago 


THE CLIPPER 


The mower that will kill all the weeds 
in your lawn. The Clipper 
Mower does not touch the 
grass until it euts it. You 
can also cut tall grass and 
weeds between the rows. 
If your dealer does not 
have them, write us for 
circulars and prices. 
CLIPPER MFG. CO., Ine. 


Dixon, Illinois 


GOV'T LABORERS 


REEDED for Post Office Service. Tie out mail, 
rm Stamps, hang sacks, separate mail, etc. Age 
$125-$133 month, Permanent. Particulars 
Write, Ozment Inst., 225-A, St. Louis, Mo, 














tee. Ask your hardware | 


AN OBLIGING EDITOR 


An exchange gives notice as follows: “If 
any subscriber finds a line in his paper that 





he does not like and cannot agree with, if 
he will bring his paper to the office and point 
out the offending line, the editor will take 
his scissors and cut it out for him.” 


A SAFE ARRANGEMENT 

“Do you really believe,’ asked an 
rupter of the Bishop of London, 
lived three days and 
belly of a whale?” 

“When I get to heaven, I’ll ask him,” 
plied the bishop. 

“And suppose you don’t find Jonah in heav- 
en?’”’ pursued his tormentor. 

“Then you can ask him.” 


inter- 
“that Jonah 
three nights in the 


re- 


LOOKING BACK 
Blouch—“‘You’d never think this street used 
to be a cowpath, would you?” 
Skinner—“Oh, I don’t know; 
calves on it.” 


look at all the 


LIARS 


Professor—“I am going to speak on liars 
today. How many of you have read the 
twenty-fifth chapter of the text?” 

Nearly every -student raised his hand. 

Professor—“‘Good! You are the very group 
to whom I wish to speak. There is no twenty- 
fifth chapter.” 


THOUGHTFUL DEALER 
Housewife (suspiciously)—“I see you have 
placed all the best tomatoes on top.” 
Stallkeeper—“‘Yes, lady. That saves you 
the trouble of hunting through the box for 
’em.” 


SECRET POLITICS 


A winter visitor driving through from the 
North and being especially interested in the 
outcome of the Democratic convention, took 
it upon himself to make inquiries along the 
way down in order to get a consensus of 
opinion. After hearing many opinions he 








approached a man resting along the roadside. 


| Bringing his car to a halt and after a few 


preliminary remarks he approached the sub- 
ject by asking, “What do you think about 
Smith?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Well, how about Reed?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Maybe you like McAdoo.” 

The man shook his head dumbly. 

“Well, now, look here then, you must have 
some opinion,” said the traveler. “You and 
your neighbors must have talked things over 
among yourselves. Who do you think has 
the best show?” 

With a faint change of expression he re- 
plied, “‘Well, I reckon Ringling Brothers has 
got the best show.” 
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| HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J.P. ALLE Y— Copyright, 1928, by | 


cate, Inc, 








WHITE MAN TELL ME EF | 
| 1 DON’ WORK Mo’ FASTER 
TI GWINE LOSE MAH JoB, 
BuT EF DAT SUN GIT 
MUCH MO’ HOTTER DAT 
JOB GWINE Lost MES) 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Hit tuk me all day long to mow dat 
yahd fuh de white folks parson; but he 
de kin’ o’ gentman whut pays low 


wages, en compliments! 


(865 R) 





Ct An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company 


A man living near Clyde, 
New York, had 2000 pounds 
of hogs to sell. He tele- 
phoned a dealer who offered 
him nine cents a pound. He 
telephoned a second dealer 
who offered nine and a half 
cents, and a third who of- 
fered ten cents. He sold to 
this dealer. If it had not 
been for the telephone calls 
he probably would have sold 
to the first one. Amount 
earned by telephoning, $20. 

The telephone earns money 
for the farmer. Finds where 
and when to sell at the best 
price. Runs rush errands in 
emergencies. Orders a ma- 
chine part when there is a 
breakdown. Calls relatives 
and friends. Brings the doc- 
tor in a hurry. Pays for it- 
self many times over. 

The modern farm home 
has a telephone. 


A cent a pound Mote 
on 2000 pounds of Hogs 
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ret Pay Your Bills 


and give you a steady income for 

the rest of your life, if you’ll take 

care of my business in your local- 

ity. No experience needed. Full 

or spare time. You don’t invest 

one cent, just be my local partner. 

Make $15.00 a day easy. Ride in a 

Chrysler Sedan I furnish and dis- 

tribute teas, coffee, spices, ex- 

2 tracts, things people eat. I fur- 

nish sracethine including world’s finest super 
sales outfit containing 32 full size packages of 
highest quality products. Lowest prices. Sig, perma- 
nent repeat business. Quality guaranteed by $25,000.00 
bond. With person I select as my partner, I go 50-50. 
Get my amazing offer for your locality. Write or Wire 

Cc. W. VAN DE MARK 
Dept. 232-HH, 117 Duane St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


(Copyright 1928 by The Health-O Quality Products Co.) 





80 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 


Simply wonderful! The limit 

value nee vin a smi think! 
AGENUIN VIS PHON- 
OGRAPH =a Days’ Free 
Trial, ont as low as 


| $4) A MONTH 


fn case you decide 
to a Magnificent 
instruments in quartered oak 


Send No Money 
Just a postal with your 


end Only a a limited 
number of teachines shi 
this extra-liberal 


VIS PHO! 
Dept. 33X 166  ROROMO, 





pricesnamed. McCORMICK & CO., 





Don’t Let Mosquitoes Bite—-Kill Them 


—and keep them away. Bee Brand Insect Pow- 
der or Liquid kills Flies, Ants, Roaches, Poultry 
Lice, Mosquitoes, Fleas, Bed Bugs, and otherin- 
sects. Won’t spot or stain. Use powder on plants 
and pets. Write us for FREE insect foe 
dealer can’t supply, we will ship by parcel post at 
Md. 


BEE BRAND 


Powder Liquid 
0c 8 25ce 50c 8 75c 
50c & $1.00 $1.25 
30c (Spray Gun) 35c 


Jet. If 


Bee Brand 
INSECT POWDER 


OR LIQUIR 





18 (866 R) 





Farmers Exchange 





CASH WITH ORDER , 
Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. = 


! 





editions of The Progress 
this FARMERS’ EXCHANGE department. 
have no reduced rates. 





120,000 

135,000 
100,000 
120,000 
475,000 


on— 
Carolinas-Virginia. 
Mississippi i" 
a ~Al 


Stato plainly 
what editions you 
wish to use. 








Tex 
A iI tour editions. 


This is the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The 
ering North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia, but it will pay many advertisers 
esive Farmer also. The following table shows rates per word for advertising in 


An advertisement for four weeks will cost four — what one week would cost. 
Cireulation— States Cove 


Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, s0v- 
to use ag 


initial, number or amount counts as a word. We 





Farmers’ Exchange— 
8 cents per word 
8 cents per word 
6 cents per word 
6 cents per word 
27 cents per word 


‘ vi 
, Tenn., La., Ark., Ky.. 
Ga., “‘Ala., and Fla. 
Texas and 8. Okla... 
Whole South 














Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 








FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


ALABAMA 


I have quit, want good improved farm nice home 
cheap. Joe Evans, Jemison, 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Business and — property ; 
Simp son, Polkton, N. 


200 acres timbered ae oak, pine, hickory; esti- 
mated half million feet. Price $45,000. Location, 12 
miles from Mocksville, 20 miles from Winston-Salem; 
good road. J. C. Sanford, Mocksville, N. C. 


218 acres, 65 cleared, 2 dwellings, 
berries, 4 asparagus, 700 peach trees; half mile Sound 
front; potential development proposition. Terms. D. 
Cc. Wi itted, 206 South 6th 8t., Wilmington, N. €. 


For Sale.—One of the finest truck, dairy and hog 
farms in Kastern North Carolina. Permanent black 
land clover pasture, well watered and in highest state 
of cultivation, 100 acres with new five-room bungalow. 
w. Brown, Owner, Rocky Point, N. C. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Farm for Sale 
Mitt Seannight, 














also timber. L. J. 








12 acres dew- 











.—83 acres. 
Antreville, 8. 


VIRGINIA 
Bargains in Farms—Free catalog. Old Belt 
Co., Chase City, Va. 
Fine farm for sale. Direct from owner. 
growing. Come see it. J. P. Councill, 


LEO 


PLANTS 


nnn nner nnn we 
CABBAGE—COLLARD—POTATO—TOMATO 
Fall heading Cabbage plants: $1.50, 1,000; postpaid. 
O. D. Murray, Catawba, N. C. 
Fall heading Cabbage plants: $1.50, 1,000; 
Setzer Plant Farm, Claremont, N. C. 
Plants.—Cabbage. Tomato, Collard: $1, 
man Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 
Evergreen Nursery, Gainesville, Ga.—Cabbage, 
mato, Collard plants: $1.25, 1,000, delivered. 
fall heading, and Collard 
paid. G. W. Murray, Claremont, N. 


. Tomatoes, Collards: §00, 75c; 
delivered. Evergreen Nursery, Gaines- 


For particulars write 
Cc. 








Realty 





Crops now 
Franklin, Va. 


PROS 











postpaid. 


1,000. Quit- 





To- 





Cabbage, plants: 
post, 


1,000, 
Plants.—Cabbage 

1,000, $1.25; 

ville, Ga. 


Cabbage, Tomato, Collard plants: 200, 50c; 500, $1; 
1,608, $1.50; prepaid. Lillydale Farm, Mineral Springs, 


$1.50, 
Cc. 











Sbaas Collards and Ly plants, 
eties. 300, 50c; 500, 75c; 1 , $1; 
Parks, Pisgah, N. C. 


Heading Collard: 200, 
Marglobe Tomate plants, 
Morris & Sen, Maxton 


Cabbage and Collard plants, “fall 
thousand. Ewerbearing Strawberry, $1 
bald. Cloverdale Farms, Williamston, S. 


" Special.—Cabbage and Collard plants for late set- 
ting, $1 thousand; 5,000, $4.50; 10,000, $8.50; 50,000, 
$37.50; cash. Farmers Supply Company, Franklin, Va. 


Millions Cabbage, Collard plants for fall and winter 
heading. — bn DI 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; postpaid. 
5,000, $5, Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. 
Julia Laniien. “rankiien a. 


Millions hardy Cabbage, dozen varieties; also 
heading Collard plants: $1.25, 1,000: 5,000, $5: 
paid, ‘Satisfaction, good order seevery 
Reliable Plant Farms, Franklin, Va 


Cabbage, Tomato and heading Collards: 250 
paid 50c; 500 postpaid J tra large size: 500 
postpaid $1. Will send good plants, guaranteed. Don’t 
miss crop by buying cheap trashy plants. R. O. Parks, 
Pisgah, N. C. 


Cabbage and one d awe for fall heading now 
ready. 300, T5c; $1; $1.75; prepaid. Ex- 
pressed: 5,000, 65 a eal me. 100; 500, $2: 
prepaid. Expressed, : thousand. ggg Bat- 
Infaction guaranteed. J. P. Councill , te Frank- 
n, Va. 


leading vari- 
postpaid. Causey 





SOc; 
double 
» & 


500, $1; 


delivered. 
collard E. 


price. 
~ $1.50 
post- 


heading, 
hundred ; 
C. 











true 
pre- 
guaranteed. 


post- - 








FLOWERS 


One hundred beautiful Darwin Tulips, $3.50. 

hundred mixed Jonquils, $5. September 

Robert Hackney, Durham, N. C 
NURSERY STOCR 


Fruit and Ornamental ‘Trees.— Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 





One 
delivery. 











Bass bred-up Papershell Pecans and have an 
income for life. Early bearing trees; heavy yiekis 
— ~~ lla catalog. Pecan Company, Lamber- 
on, 


eee eee 





SEEDS 


Cabbage Seeds, Onion Seeds.—Before buying, 
our wholesale prices and save money. Good germina- 
tion guaranteed, 20 years in business. Reference, 
this paper. Councill Seed Company, Franklin, Va. 


PEAS 


Choice, sound, Six-week Peas. Prompt shipment, 
quick growth, early metering: $2.25 per bushel. O. P. 
Lightsey, Brunson, 8. 

avE 


Rye; a 
Scroggs, Brasstown, N 
For Sale.—Abruzzi seed at 
12ec each, Joseph E. Holland, Mi 
Abruzzi Rye.—Crop shert; book your order now and 
fave money. Write 1. K. McIntosh, OHeserville. N N. C. 


___ MISCELLANEOUS SEED 


Hardy Alfalfa seed, $7.20 per bushel. Sweet Clover 
$4. Both test 95% pure. ‘Return seed if not satis- 
factory. George Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 


get 














For Sale.—New crop $2; Common 
Black $1.60. Cc 





a. 75 bushel. Bags 
Dela. 











BABY CHICKS 


COLLECTION 


Notes, Accounts, Claims collected everywhere. No 
charges unless collected. May’s Collection Agency, 
fiemerset, Ky. 


CORN HARVESTER 


Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 

$25 with bundle tying a. Free catalog show- 

nd pictures of harvester, Process Company, Salina, 
ansas. 














FARM MACHINERY 


E-Z Quick Green Pea Shellers.—Separates peas from 
hulls. Capacity, 32 quarts per hour. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. $22.50 prepaid. J. W. Coggins Co., 
Sophia, N. C. 


fOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 


For sale or exchange for dairy cows, 
Tractor Saw Mill complete; 
Councill, Franklin, Va. 


Barn equipment, 


creamery equipment, 
tems. §. O. 











one American 
practically new. J. . 





and 
sys- 


house 
water 


dairy supplies, dairy 
boilers, pumps and 
Rich, Mocksville, N. C 





Barred Rocks, 
100, $8; heavy 
Ozark Farms, 


Reds, English Leghorns, 
mixed, $7. Prepaid, 
Westphalia, Mo. 

this Quality | Chicks. —Heavy layers; leading breeds 
$6.25 hundred up. 100% alive. Catalogue free. Chicks 
guaranteed. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kans. 


LEGHORNS 


Sale.—Tancred White Leghorn cockerels, 12-14 
$l each. Mrs. W. T. Lauten, Madison, N. C 


Tormohlen’s Everlay Brown Leghorn one year hens $1; 
pullets $1; cockerels $2. Muscovy ducks, $5 trio. Lucy 
Kay, Sparta, Va. 

PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Parks 16 and 12 week old pullets, $1.50 and $1.25. 
Homer Lohr, Pratts, Va 


14 weeks old Fishel White Rock cockerels from 


tested, state inspected flock, $1.25 each. Mag- 
Barlowe, Kings Creek, N. C. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


April hatched Single Comb Rhode Island R&€! pul- 
lets. G. P. Neatrour, Petersburg, Va 


pees LIVESTOCK 


1s head yearlings, welkhing 300 to €00 peunds. 
W. C. White, Chester, S. 


BERKSHIRES 


Big type. James W. Graves, American 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 


Registered quality Berkshires. 
Tendle Mills, Middleton, Tenn. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
Richard McGlohon, 


Orpingtons: 
live delivery. 








For 
weeks, 














Fine 
blood 
gie J. 











PPP D PIO 








National 





Pigs $10 c.o.d. 








45 purebred Duroc Jersey shoats. 
Winton, N. C. 

For Sale.—Registered Duroc 
any age. 
NW. C. 





hogs; best breeding; 
Write your wants. W. R. Jinnette, Calypso, 





eo LG 
Choice registered O. I. C, pigs. J. 
Philadelphia, Miss. 
POLAND-CHINAS 


Registered Big Type shoats, bred gilts, service boars, 
from litters of o 18, Valley View Stock Farm, 
Harrogate, Tenn. 





S. Smith, Rt. 4, 











weeks old, $10 
Peterson & Bald- 


Big Type Poland China pigs, eight 
per head, Registration furnished. 


win, Pamplin, Va. 





GUERNSEYS 
Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, 


HEREFORDS 


For Sale.—Purebred Hereford cows, 
bulls. G. L. Williamson, Bt. 1, 
Stockers and Feeders.—Herefords: coming 
and twos, Weighing from 450 to 800 pounds. 
horned, sorted in even sizes. 
loads. F. W. Riggs, 


RED POLLS 

Red Poll bull calves at 
McGlohon, Winton, N.- 
SHEEP 


Blocky Hampshire ram lambs. 
Winton, C. 

Ginanice rams on approval. 
land, Tilinois. 

For Sale.—25 rams, one and two years, 25 ewes. 
Resistered Shropshires. A. A. Woodruff, Rt. 2, Sparta, 
c. 





Guernseys. Va. 








heifers ‘vars young 
“lorence, 8S. 
yearlings 
All de- 
Can furnish several car- 
Libertyville, Iowa. 





registered 


prices. Richard 


Excellent 


reason- 
able Cc. 





Richard McGliohon, 





Donald Green, Oak- 








PONIES 
Cunningham, 
FOXES 





Shetland Ponies. Brandy, Va. 





HONEY 
Pure delicious Honey, $1.25 for ten pounds, 
The Stover Apiaries, Helena, Ga. 
Fancy delicious bulk comb Honey, 
give perfect satisfaction. Write 
Hallman, Nahunta, Ga. 
KODAK FINISHING 
Roll Films Developed Free.—Prints 3c, 4c. 5e. 6c. 
Prompt service. Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 


High Class Kodak Finishing.—Roll 
free. Prints 4c to Ge. W. W. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Trial Offer.—¥irst film developed, 6 prints, free en- 
largement, 25c silver. Superior Photo Finishers, Dept. 
AA, Waterloo, Iowa. 


. LIME 


Lime-marl and Pulverized Limestone—hest 
crops. Write for prices. Marlbrook Lime Co., 
oke, Va. 


For want of Lime in the food, many a youngster 
has weak bones, poor teeth and rickets, and struggles 
along only to be and remain frail. The human body 
requires about three pounds of lime for the bones 
and teeth. Periodical liming of the vegetable garden 
is essential to the health of the entire family. The 
uniform fineness of Mascot Agricultural Lime insures 
dependable results. If your dealer can’t supply you 
wit ascot, write us. American Limestone Company, 
Knoville, Tenn. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


HOUSEHOLD NECESSITIES 
CAN OPENER — SHARPENER 


At last!—A can opener that will open»ev- 
ery can—round or square. Without effort, 
trouble or danger the top is whisked out 
in a jiffy. Makes clean, smooth cut, no 
jagged edges. Price $1.50, postpaid. 
Sharpener.—What a joy to have a sharp 
knife to slice your ham or a sharp pair 
of scissors to cut out a dress. It makes 
your daily tasks easy. Price $1.50, post- 
paid. 

Both articles approved by Good 

Housekeeping Institute. Combina- 

tion offer, $2.75 postpaid. 





f.o.b. 





guaranteed to 
fer prices. J, O. 











films developed 
White Co., Drawer 1112, 











for all 
Roan- 











A. B. CONKLIN, 
407 Angelus Place, 


PATENTS 


Inventions commercialized. 
Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 
Missouri 


~ Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable | meth hods. 


"SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Learn at Home or School. —Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
on credit. Positions guaranteed. Edwards College, 
High Point, N. C. 

Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify for a government 
job; $125-$250 month. Write. Ozment Instruction 
Bureau, 225, St. Louis, Mo. 


Young Man—Let the Charlotte Barber College teach 
you a good trade. Write for their catalogue. Char- 
lotte Barber College, Charlotte, N. C. 


TOBACCO 


Buy your Cigars wholesale. 50 Aspirations, 
$1.50. Agents wanted. Havana Smokehouse, 
land, Ga. 


Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds $1.25; smok- 
ing, pounds, $1. Pay when received. Pipe free. 
Farmers Union, C8, Paducah, Ky. 


Factory Representative 
Memphis, Tenn. 








Patented or unpatented. 
545 Enright, St. Louis, 

















prepaid, 
Home- 








For 
each. 


Foxes, 1 male, 2 females; $10 


Sale.—3 gray 
Daniel Causey, Shulerville, 8. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Sheep and Hogs.—Rezistered Hampshbires 
shires, all ages. hogs, 
Guaranteed as represented. 
Virginia. 








ond Sbhrep- 
all of hest blood Lines. 
E. A. Hicks, Evington, 





Wanted.—Guaranteed coon hounds and rabbit hounds. 
R. H. Crawford, Tiger, Ga. 

Pelice matron, 2 pups, female; registered; 
Dr E. C. Choate, Mocksville, N. C. 

Purebred Pointer puppies, five months old, 
Frank strain. Thos. Flournoy, 

Choice Pointer 
$25; females $15. 








$20 each. 





Comanche 
Charlie Hope, Va. 


pups ; Carolina Frank strain; males 
Richard MeGlohon, Winto c. 


Females $10; males $15. 
Tilmer Thompson, Elmore, 


Pedigreed Police puppies. 
Shipped c.o.d. anywhere. 
Minn. 


The a gong Farm Coonhound 





Kennels, 
Tenn., want uy first class trained coon dogs. 
docaribtnn A. rt what you have to offer. 


Trained coon and ‘possum hounds, also Red Bone, 
Walker and Beagie puppie’; two months to one year 
old. Price reasonable. ‘act guaranteed. Boy- 
kins Farm Kennels, Dorking, Va. 


~ Free Dog Book.—Polk Miller’s famous dog book on 
diseases of dogs. Instructions on feeding, care and 
breeding with symptom chart. 48 pages. Illustrated. 
Write fer free copy. Polk ler Corp., 
1026 W_ Broad Bichmend, V: 


DOG REMEDIES 


Hastings’ Mange Balm.—Guaranteed to cure all forms 
including terrible Red money | mene 


Selmer, 
Write 














Tobacco Postpaid.—Guaranteed best mellow red leaf 
chewing: 5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.75; best smoking, 20c 
pound. Mark Hamlin, Sharon, Tenn. 

Natural Leaf Tobacco.— Best grade guaranteed. 
ing, 5 pounds $1; 12, $2. Smoking, 10, $1.50. 
free. Pay when ‘received. Valley Farmecs, 
Kentucky. 





Chew- 
Pipe 
Murray, 





TREE KILLER 


Bo-Ko.—Enough to kill 50 trees, $1. 
Jonestown, Miss. 


WANT TO BUY 


HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 


Wanted.—Position as housekeeper for bachelor or 
widewse, on™ Jacques, 347 Gillespie St., Fayette- 
ville, N. C. 


Would like to hear from three or four families 
interested in growing tobacco as renters or on shares. 
E. G. Griffin, Woodland, N. C. 


a Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Mash- 





Bo-Ko Co., 





_ bom all sizes. Sydney Elliot, Belle 














The Progressive Farmer 





FARMERS’ STATE ALLIANCE 
MEETS 


HE forty-second annual session of 

the Farmers’ State Alliance in Ra- 
leigh last week brought together a good- 
ly number of its faithful “Old Guard.” 

A striking feature 
of the resolutions © 
declares that “the 
two principles of 
just taxation are | 
equity in assessment 
and appraisal and 
economy in the ex- 
penditure of tax / 
money” and __ that | 
“tangible wealth | 
bears more than its 
just share of the tax burden and that 
there are many cases of inequitable as- 
sessments which should be speedily ad- 
justed.” 





nl 


T. B. PARKER 


President T. B. Parker having served 
two terms was not eligible for re-elec- 
tion and a member of a new generation © 
succeeds him. Following is the com- @ 
plete list of officers: president, B. F.7 
Shelton, Jr., of Edgecombe County; 
vice-president, J. C. Bain, of Cumber- 
land; secretary-treasurer, T. F. Cherry, 7 
of Edgecombe; lecturer, T. B. Parker 
of Wake; trustee of business agency | 
funds, H. E. a of Wilson; Exe- 4 
cutive Committee: B. F. Shelton, Charles 7 
F. Cates, P. C. Caldwell, W. L. Baker, 7 
J. C. Bain. 





1928 FARMERS’ CONVENTION] | 
A SUCCESS 


(Concluded from page 15) 








owner should have his property insured” 
in one of these mutual organizations. 


Vill 


We urge our people to interest them- | 
selves in getting more farmers in the 
general assembly and in other positions= 
where they can act as spokesmen for the 
interests of agriculture. We would also | 
urge that a greater number of farmers” 
whose sole business is agriculture be. 
placed on the boards having to do with) 
agricultural work and agricultural edu-| 
cation. E 

1X ; 


Every progressive state, so far as we 
know, has a strong state fair. We com 
gratulate the farmers that this year sees 
the reopening of our North Carolina® 
State Fair with larger buildings, better® 
equipment, and more complete grounds | 
than ever before. We urge the farmers, 
dairymen, and stockmen of the state to> 
make plans now for attending both as 
visitors and exhibitors. 


— 








AGENTS WANTED 


Three guaranteed Honeymoon Dresses $1.50. 8B 
store prices. $15 up daily easy. Beautiful outfit 
Clifford-Crosby, Dept. D502, 431 W. Superior, 


Sell Fruit Trees.—Summer work for farmers, tead 
and others. Profitable and pleasant. An excellent 
line. — for terms. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 
Concord, Ga 


ape. —We start you in business and help you 
ceed, No capital or experience needed. Sp: 
time. You can earn $50-$100 weekly. 

Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 


America’s greatest Tailoring Line free. 130 
swatch samples; all wool; tailored to order; 
made; sensational low price. Get outfit at once. 
dress Dept. 659, Goodwear, 844 Adams, Chicago. 


Don’t sell for others. Employ agents yourself. 
your own products. ‘Toilet Articles, Household f 
Cialties, etc. 500% profit. Valuable booklet TGs 
National Scientific Laboratories, 1972W Broad, ™ 
mond, Va. 


Agents $240 month. New Ford car given. 
orders for finest line guaranteed Hosiery. 126 
colors. Silk hose for your 


yo 
> Wilknit Hosiery @ 
Dept. 5837, Greenfield, Ohio. ! 


Make Big Money.—Sell our nationally know! 
tailored to individual measure Suits, $23.50-8: 
Commissions $4.00-$5.00. Your big opport 
sample outfit free. Write General “rattoring Co 
Dept. K8, 529 S. Franklin, Chicago. 








q 




















you is No. 
write Nashetile Auto o School, 237, 


<x 


AGENTS WANTED 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — Aagte wuntel. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, 


Nashville, 




















or 
Postpaid, one dollar. H. G. Hastings 
Seedsmen, Atlanta, Ga. 











POULTRY AND EGGS 


MISCELLANEOUS 





BABY CHICKS 





Chicks.—**Daily”” Ley = reduced. 
seeentes 10%ec; mixed 


Want everybody to knew that we manufacture the 
pgs et ay The Little 
Giant, $125. ‘The Bitoxi Special, $150. Hardy & 
Newsom, Inc., LaGrange, N. C. 


Agents wanted to sell = Trees 


and ne nur- 
sery stock. Lindley Nurseries, Pomona, N. 


Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, | Perfomes 
and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma Co., 
Dept. RB, St. Louis. 


We start you without a dollar. 
Perfumes, T: rience 
nation Co., 2520, St. Louis, Mo. 


Karn $5 day gathering evergreens, roots, 
Booklet free. Botanical 65, New Haven, Conn. 





Soaps, Extracts, 
unnecessary. Car- 





herbs. 


“Style Tailored’’ shirts, D 
lumber jackets and neckties direct to wearer at 
prices. Meng beginners earn $5 week 
time. 00 weekly full time eagy. 

Howard Shirts, 1213 Vanburen, Factory 


If f send you a suit made in latest style 
finest goods, will you wear it and show it oe 
friends as a sample of my sensational values? If 
you use $3.00 an hour for a little spare time! 
write at once for my wonderful new proposition. 
dress Asher, 133 South Peoria, 
Chicago. J 


Wanted.—500 dissatisfied white farmers and 
begin retailing Rawleigh’s Products to your 5 
Start your own business. Sales $125 to $500.2 
or more. No selling experience required. 
you how and supply sales and govertiaing ii 


Sell beautiful le Tailored” 








ew 
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THE TREND OF THE MARKETS 


HE following figures show for each product named the prices a week ago, 
a month ago, a year ago, and the average pre-war (1910-1914) prices. New 
York prices are used for cotton, Georgia prices for peanuts, Atlanta, Ga., prices 
for cotton seed, and standard Chicago prices for other products listed :— 
f 
Last Week Month Ago Year Ago 
Cotton, spot middling, tb. ..........§ $0.2095 $0.2250 $0.1895 
Cotton seed, per ton in carlots...... 50.00* 50.00** 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, tb.. 00% 0634 I ie : } 
Potatoes, cwt. SOF 1.45+F We BI b : - sis 


Bee aan re ns a ce OFFER Sell 10 Ibs. Coff. 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. 3.4: - 125 Q. er | i yy S. £ 
Egas, fresh firsts, doz. 2) 28 23Y 2i4 F = Pr See } and with every pound give to each purchaser all the follow- 
A es hide ers 4 - A RD < } ing high grade pure food products: Pound Baking Pow- 
Hens, live, tb. <3 <4 , a, ses = der. large bottle Vanilla, box Corn Starch. pound Cane 
Butter, extras, ASV, A3ZY 40¥ 1 s =S : } Sugar, box Baking Soda. can of Oocoa, bok Dessert Jelly. 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu > 1.68% : 2 , ’ nt box Pepper and jar Prepared Mustard (as per plan 1222). 
teat, 4 — é 7 5 ‘ FL) mea FL : . : ee * and this artistic full size handsomely decorated Dinner 
Corn, No, 2 mixed, bu. U 1.03 UF : = ae Set is Yours, Free. Turn your spare time into Big Profits. 
ais, No. 2 white, 0. ... 00.605 600. 8) /4 NO MONEY NEEDED--WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton oi. 21.50 17.50 A Wetrust you. You have nothing to risk. You can also sell Household Supplies, Toilet Ar- 
~* July 13 ** June 2 ticles, Jewelry, etc. Hundreds of other Premiums besides Dinner Set, such as Furniture. 
ek Aa cine cont . PO Ae Rugs. Wear.ng Apparel. etc; or large Cash commiss ons. -We also give fine Premiums 
+ Kansas and Missouri Irish Cobblers. +7 Triumphs. | and Cash for sending us the names of friends who will take orders for us. 
New York October cotton futures (last week), 20.98. | 10-PC. FULL SIZE GRAY ENAMEL SET 
4Inechading Preserve Kettle. Berlin Kettle with Cover, Pud- 
ding Pan, Jelly Cake Pan. Dairy Pan, Sauce Pan, Pie Pan, 
Dish Pan and Basting Spoon, given FREE. besides Din- 
———————EE—— ——__—_. tiith-toole hild. SI 1 ner Set. PEA order ay ee oe nae, 
g | is a timid-looking child. She needs aj Absolute Satisfaction and a Square Deal. Act a e. 
GROWERS AWAIT OPENING | father and “ws Write TODAY for OUR BIG FREE 
| tather and mother. SALES OUTFIT and full information. 


! | e. a y 
| TOBACCO MARTS George came about four months ago THE PERRY G. MASON CO, __ The Reliable House. 
nh ; : ent . 567 CINCINNAT}, OHIO. _ In Business Since 1897 & 
; having got in with the wrong crowd and pert 2 
EORGIA tobacco growers are walt- having taken part in misdemeanors about | 
ing for the opening of the state’s the small community in which he lived. | - = 
e . je 1 POGLEATORARLADADADAAADAALADADATAT IDFA TTDI ATTA TTT RARER TAR TOR ESTAS TTTR AREA ERLE RRR RR ERA E TECK EER RE RRE CERO RRREREORERER ESE CERO R EERE ee eeeeeD 
bright tobacco markets on August 1 with He had bad tonsils and was under-| 2 


a great deal of anticipation, and predict nourished. This has, been correeted and | : 
that the 1928 season will be the best now he is strong and healthy-looking. 3 AMPBEI i HY O] j E( E 
ever enjoyed. With training, also, has come a better | 


Last year approximately 60,000 acres understanding of right and wrong. He | Two Years Standard College Work .% Strong Literary Societies for 
of land in the state were planted to to- can be of help to someone who needs Boys and Girls .% Several Religious Organizations for Christian 
- we ik cs ¢ i i _ illi | @ Excellent Coaching Staff in A ajor Sports . or’ 
baceo, and this year it is estimated that 4m industrious and willing boy. Approved by State Department of Education .% Music (Piano, Vocal, 
the acreage has been increased at least Viclin), Art, Expression, Commercial Departments .“% All Expenses 
30 per cent. While the crop received AUNT HET | | from $238 to $276 ng ae mA Rs & a 
several set-backs because of the weather B r Copyright, 1928, by | or Information Apply to 
-aeeahatines : ? y R. QUILLEN——Gopsright. woe | | 2 5. A CAMPBELL, ident BUIE’S CREEK, N. C. 
the quality of most of the crop is reported Publishers Syadicate | FEEL, Pushin : 
as considerably higher than it was last & sennuens sccacsrcococcaccescencuessrerseafe 
year, and it is expected that at least . SSK 
80,000,000 pounds of tobacco will be : st SS — - : SS 
sold as compared with 60,000,000 pound; ‘ ‘ . 
‘ Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


last season. 


Tobacco markets have been organized . ‘ ‘ N fe GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RE- 





























(Eleccuscecesusnespecncensencecusonnceccuersasaseas 

















in twenty-odd towns and cities in South LIABLE. If in writing advertisers and ordering goods | 

Georgia, and some of the markets have 4 | the subscriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 

several warehouses. Among the towns 4 a gressive Farmer,” and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 
in which sales will be held on the open- : == days from date of order, we will refund cost price of article purchased (not to 
ing day are Douglas, Waycross, Black- , Ys exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any 
shear, Valdosta, Thomasville, Cairo, z - : | fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising columns. We cannot try to adjust 
Bainbridge, Pelham, Camilla, Moul- : = : | trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, however; nor 
trie, Adel, Nashville, Fitzgerald, Baxley, 3) = S | does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because buyers should personally 
Hazelhurst, Metter, Hahira, Quitman, investigate land before purchasing. ‘ 


Tifton, Vidalia and Statesboro. : The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 

Last year the crop brought in $13,000,- “I don't believe in polygamy, but some- Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N. C. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 
000 to farmers of the section. This year, times on wash day I wouldn't care tf | —__ e eee * 
because of the larger crops and im- Pa had another wife if she was right 
proved conditions, it is believed the re- "g/y.” 


turns will be much larger. “I'm too easy-goin’ to tell Fanny what | PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | | PUREBRED LIVESTOCK | 


1. H. REED. I think of her, but it’s @ comfort to set 


an’ think up things I would say to her it BERKSHIRES 
| Ree ee ——— tf I was mean enough.” CHICKS f Q | sae 
_DO YOU WANT A CHILD? | OE NEARY | poevreserrersecorssess 


oe eee ee Cash or C. O. D. f i 500 1,000 

saint . ABE MARTIN White Wyandottes ...$3.00 $5.50 $10.00 $90.00 

rs ee P or Rocks or Reds -75 5.00 9.00 2.5 80.00 

HE Virginia Department of Public AR ae eg White Leghorns ..... 2.50 4.50 8.00 37.50 70.00 

Toit. : : ° opyright Joh e C0. Lleavy Mixec 2.50 sf 8. 37. 70.00 

Welfare, which is one of the largest Light Mixed. eter ae £00 7.60 32. 60.00 

child-caring agencies in the United Irom carefully selected free range flocks. 100% arrival. 
Stat eager Sate x P Postpaid. Valuable illustrated booklet free. 

. tes, 18 looking for homes for some € RE i The Commercial Hatehery, Box 75-B, Richfleld, Pa. 

of its wards. It had 3,003 children un- : , 


d é pa em CHICKS —S, C. Buff Leghorns: $10, 100; W. Leg- 
er care during the past year. These are 7 ae horns: $8, 100; Barred Rocks and Reds S 






































3 f $9, 100; White ks: 00; Heavy Mixed: $8, 
mostly children who have suffered from . 100; White Rocks: $11, 100; H fixed 
JACOB NEIMOND, Box 7, McAlisterville, Pa. best that any breed can offer Chey excel in size, 
rom poverty-stricken homes where nor- pigs at reasonable prices. Show Berkshires at your 


? 100; Light Mixed: $7, 100. 100% live delivery guaran- ; Pei A 
neglect, faulty upbringing, or unfortun- . i teed. Circular free. Special price on 500 to 1,000 lots Compare our ‘‘Dependable Berkshires’’ with the 
ate surroundings. Often they have come quality, ‘beauty and profit. Visit. the farm and 
a i g KENTUCKY Pay after you enter 4 9 
mal childhood has not been possible. This keP p CHICKS. C.0.D. Fe ft"eh ace COURS Fer EBUe IA 
: ° s p d Pure-bred. Write for catalog. Also 8 PINEHURST FARMS, PINEHURST, N. C. 








is bor out , - va ‘ re . 5 we 
ne out by the marked improvement Pomme poe piers Dace nee 8 Soe bullets. Ref- Leonard Tufts, Owner. T. G. Ragsdale, Manager. 


sone when they are placed where they ae Py | | KENTUCKY HATCHERY,352W. 4th. St., Lexington, Ky. 
= nourishing food, comfortable shel- } 
€r, and intelligent care. At the pres- | RED POLLS 
‘ ps -ATe, 4 pres . , 7% ee FRE ae 
“aa time the department has many white , | PUREBRED POULTRY | RED POLL CATTL Se ee ea 
ys and girls from nine to sixteen years L ¢ MILK BREED 


0 , aa Bulls and heifers for sale. Our herd is strictly dual 
f age who need good homes. These have 4 (| . nes ee ti \ | purpose, being of good beef form and high producers of 
| 























cs ele it | milk and butterfat. 
all had physical and mental examinations Choice Single Comb | po Route o. Adsense er os LY SROOK FARMS 


and correction of physical defects. 





MEE thes are deecthed be “weg | * | White Leghorn Pullets 


low, 





If any S are } i? = t Range reared, well developed and healthy Also | 
persons are interested mn hatched Cockerels and Laying Hens at rea- | 


ening one of these or other similar * | Sonate price, | Write your wants. Request my | NEED EXTRA MONEY? 

am ren in their homes, the State De- - LN | CARL GILLILAND, SILER CITY, N.C. | 7. 
“i ment of Public Welfare, Richmond SPE 2 Civ Gisssified- Caliimne “ail 
Wginia, will be glad to hear from them. turn your surplus poultry, 


. : . | WHITE LEGHORN ds, d plants into 
Mary, an eight-year-old, blue-eyed lit- I don’t know how other people feel | HENS AND MALES NOW HALF PRICE “oa a 


tle a : . , atin . 479 | Thousands of etght-week-old pullets, Also hatching eggs 
Sirl came under the care of the State about it, but I’m gittin’ purty sick o’ th’ | prapnested, pedigreed, ae ae cag bred. 28 If you have an extra supply 


when her : i i 4 T 5 ’ h hand d 

r f: > ia “i > - o 20K «6 e , ] mse spy ep | years. Winners at 20 egg contests. Catalog and special of anything on hand send us 
Toad * ther Was killed on a rail- wu d gesture. Nobuddy wuz we oF SO | price bulletin free. I ship c.o.d, and guarantee satisfac- a small classified ad to be 
ney There were eight children. Homes quick an’ snappy that they wuzn’ seized | ion. George B. Ferris, 930 Union, Grand Rapids. Mich. run. The cost will be very 


are found for the others—no one with indecision when confronted by | Send us $2 and we will send you The Progres- little. 
take all of them together. Mary French pastry. sive Farmer and Farm Woman for five years. 
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3 © [WE KIND OF CAR THE WHOLE 
WORLD EXPECTS WALTER P. CHRYSLER} 
TO BUILD + + + + Embodying all the 
genius for style, beauty, performance and luxury with 
which Chrysler-built cars are so richly endowed : 


and at a new low price fora six of Chrysler quality 


DE SOTO MOTOR CORPORATION {Division of Chrysler Corvoration}, Detroit, Michigal 





